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Nation Acarnst Rack 


"THE present war takes on for me, more and more, the 

character of a struggle of races against nations. | 

I by no means despise the theory of race, still less would I 
lightly take upon myself to deny its validity. Where the racial 
doctrine goes wrong is not in asserting the inequality of races, 
which is as self-evident as that of individuals, but in giving to 
this inequality an absolute value, in so glorifying race at the 
expense of morality as to posit the existence of two opposed 
ethical systems—one for the masters, one for their slaves. If 
there is really such a thing as a morality of the masters it should 
be distinguished from its opposite only by the extent and severity 
of the demands it makes upon those who observe it. But to 
such a low ebb has public spirit fallen even among Christian 
peoples that the word “‘master” immediately evokes the idea 
not of protection but of subservience. ‘““There are no privileges 
now, only duties.” In these words it was once customary to 
express the fundamental principle of the ancient French monarchy. 
Such an axiom is capable of comprehension only by a nation 
with very deep racial roots conditioned by a feudal past, for 
which the most obvious mark of a man’s base origins is that 
he is naturally more inclined to make use of the weak instead of 
serving them. Those who speak of the liberal or democratic 
tradition of my country are apt to forget that it expresses, often 
unconsciously, an aristocratic view of life. Neither the word, 
nor the spirit which it embodies, has anything to do with a 
crude revenge taken by the oppressed against the oppressor. It 
translates into language which is, unfortunately, capable of use 
by any Tom, Dick or Harry, by a public woefully lacking in 
education, by—in short—the men and women of our present 
world—a conception which is the product at once of the 
Christian ethos and of the tradition of Chivalry. The core of 
this conception is that true equality can come to birth only in a 
society old enough to have been built upon a solid amalgam 
of obligations willingly entered into, and leading to a state of 
affairs in which every member of that society must fall into one 
of two classes—servants conscious of their rights or masters 
conscious of their duties. But who today cares anything for 
experience accumulated through the centuries by a people as 
wise and human as our own? In and out of season the politi- 
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cians repeat the word “Democracy”, and a docile public firmly 
believes that it signifies precisely the same thing for a peasant 
of the Ile de France as for a Californian miner. What matters 
to a man is not the possession of rights, but the consciousness 
that he has the pride necessary to enable him to bear their weight 
naturally and with dignity, for they lie far heavier upon his 
neck than duties. 

The theory of Race has one immense advantage for the 
underling or decadent nations. They find in it a rough but 
effective remedy against the sense of inferiority by which they 
are devoured. The superiority of any given Race is not 
measured by the services it renders, and is independent of the 
reasoned verdict of history. All that is necessary for its estab- 
lishment is the proof that it has maintained itself intact. Its 
quality may be thoroughly mediocre, but that does not matter. 
If it has endured for centuries in conditions of the most humilia- 
ting subjection, its propagandists have only to say that it was 
unjustly oppressed, that crafty nations, its inferiors in all true 
worth, took advantage of its robust simplicity and vigorous 
innocence, as Ulysses took advantage of Polyphemus or Delilah 
of Samson. The mystics of the religion of Race have always 
shown profound contempt for the Spirit. The mystical system 
of Race is balanced by a complementary dogma, no less mystical— 
that of Instinct. 

In the early days of her history Europe was an enormous 
melting-pot of Races. One by one they grew together according 
to their natural affinities, but the Nation in the true sense of the 
word, the Nation as it emerged in the long story of the con- 
tinent, is a magnificent invention of the human genius. I 
certainly do not know, probably nobody ever will know, the 
peculiar and absolute value of each of the many races whose 
harmonious collaboration ended in the realization of that 
miracle of enthusiasm and reason—seventeenth-century France. 
There is no more point, at this time of day, in discussing the 
relative merits of the men from Brittany, Picardy, Flanders, the 
Auvergne, Normandy, Gascony and Provence, than to try to 
determine the exact part played by the various ancestors of 
Ronsard, Corneille or Victor Hugo in building up the tempera- 
ment that issued in the work of each of those great poets. The 
spirit of the Nation did not suppress the genius of the Race: it 
merely absorbed it. - 


Europe worked for a thousand years to substitute nations 
for races ; to build up a hierarchy of nations. It was but natural 
that the highest places in such a hierarchy should go to those 
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nations in which unity stretched back furthest in time and had 
most deeply marked the characters of their inhabitants—to 
France, England and Spain. No one then had any idea that 
Germany was a great people, a country belonging to a truly 
vigorous Race; still less was there any reason to see in her a 
monstrous conglomeration of parts without a head, whose 
political anarchy was a danger to Europe. No one dreamed 
of denying that the Italian Republics were picturesque and 
brilliant societies, or that to their philosophers and poets all glory 
was due, but these many dazzling qualities could not persuade 
men to lay aside their distrust of an unstable and chameleon 
people, Christian in their sensibility, pagan in their habits and 
their politics, always yielding to the allurements of simony, even 
though with a certain childlike charm, and for ever torn by 
internecine wars. What was it that these great and rich com- 
munities lacked ? How was it that they could not earlier attain 
to that unity which is the prerequisite of national dignity ? 
Could it be just the necessary run of good luck ? It is no unusual 
thing to come across individuals who seem blessed with natural 
aptitudes of a high order, whose glittering conversation ought, 
one thinks, to furnish matter for a hundred books, but who 
never seem to succeed in writing so much as one. They, too, 
put the responsibility on their evil stars. But when we know 
them better we realize why it is that they are impotent. They 
have never béen willing to sacrifice a single one of their brilliant 
gifts, but have forced them, day in, day out, to yield the biggest 
possible immediate dividend. In short, they have always put 
themselves first. As Marshal Lyautey once said of one of his 
colleagues when asked by a surprised interviewer why he did not 
value him at his true worth: “Why should I? He lacks that 
tiny pinch of love without which no great human success is 
ever achieved.” 

It is just this tiny pinch of love that has been lacking both in 
Germans and Italians. It was easy, at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, for realists to prove that France’s immediate 
interests lay in uniting herself and England in one huge Empire 
which could have dominated Europe. It was the constant 
theme of the men of the prosperous middle-class, of the intellec- 
tuals, which is as much as to say of most of the Churchmen, of 
those practical, solid men of affairs who deplored the rise of 
Jeanne d’Arc and the blind loyalty of the “little man” for a 
Dauphin without troops and without money. It would most 
certainly have been the line taken by Machiavelli if he had 
lived a hundred years earlier than he did. But our peop/e had 
just that tiny pinch of love which the others lacked, and it 
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enabled them to remake a unity which had so nearly been lost. 
Twice had they won the title of “‘Nation”’, and shown themselves 
worthy of it, five hundred years before Germany and Italy 
found themselves capable of making the sacrifices necessary for 
the achievement of their unity. 

To set Races against Nations is not to substitute a new for an 

old order, but to destroy at a blow the work of ten centuries, to 
put Europe back, with deliberate intention, into the conditions 
of her primitive chaos. It would be laughable, if it were not 
so tragic, to see decent folk, nominal conservatives, who tremble 
at the very mention of the word “‘Revolution’’, regarding with 
indifference, and even with active sympathy, the biggest revolu- 
tion that has ever been staged. In vain do the dictators announce 
their revolutionary aims ; in vain do they announce, for instance, 
that one of their principle objects will be the destruction of the 
middle classes—the middle classes just refuse to be frightened. 
The fact is that the representatives of the middle classes have 
grown accustomed to thinking in terms of pictures, because that 
is the least tiring way of using the mind. Now the word 
“Revolution” immediately evokes in their minds the picture of 
a crowd of shabby, starving people fighting the police. They 
will never entertain distrust of a revolution which manifests 
itself in well-drilled processions marching behind bands, and 
bearing banners on which the word “‘Discipline’”’ is prominently 
displayed. 
_ We are witnessing the revolt of Race against the Nations. 
That is a fact which future generations will see as having been of 
far greater significance than the rise of Syndicalism, which, 
fifty years ago, filled all respectable breasts with terror. For 
social struggles zuside a Society with a strong tradition of order 
will always, sooner or later, become stabilized. But who, in 
the years to come, will stabilize the colossal fight of Race and 
Nation ? Internationalism itself is nothing but the decadent 
form of a perfectly valid idea, for there are bound to be certain 
interests common to all which are more precious than any purely 
national ones. There is such a thing as International Law ; 
there can never be an Interracial Law. 


There can never be an Interracial Law for one very good 
reason. Nations can fuse one with another. Civilization has 
welded them into moral persons, ripened by experience and 
coming to a realization of their unity only by very slow degrees, 
thanks to the constant action of give and take in the many 
races which compose them. Consequently, they tend naturally 
to adopt a foreign policy of collaboration and arbitration. 
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Races, on the contrary, can never fuse without corrupting their 
purity. The only thing they care about is keeping themselves 
incorruptible and unspotted from the world. What thrills them 
is, and can only be, a sense of absolute superiority, of a sort of 
mystical e/ection which is beyond discussion and beyond control, 
because it has been conferred on them by the right of blood, the 
consciousness of being of superior blood. What other mission 
can there be for them in the world than the destruction of all 
who do not resemble them? For everything that does not 
resemble them constitutes a threat, a threat to their integrity and 
purity. It was actuated by this spirit that the Jews could never 
rest satisfied with conquering the non-Jews; they had to 
exterminate them when conquered. For the same reason the 
new Chosen Race, the German Race, is now exterminating the 
Jews, or getting them exterminated by those nations, degraded 
to the role of servants, who are being called upon to collaborate 
in this way in the work of preserving the sacred blood, the 
blood of their masters. 

Never has such a blow been struck at Western civilization, in 
other words, at what was once called Christendom. But the 
Christians themselves seem incapable of measuring the gravity 
of the situation. They persuade themselves that racialism is an 
abstract idea, born in the brains of professors, and they are 
willing to leave it to other professors to refute the arguments 
in weighty articles which no one will read. The Church moulded 
the countries of Europe, created an ideal type of country as 
different from the countries of the antique world as St. Francis 
of Assisi was different from the Eleatic Philosophers or from 
their later disciples, Seneca or Cato. The Church made of Europe 
a community of countries, often at odds with one another, often 
enemies, but always remaining more or less obscurely conscious 
of the bonds that held them together as brothers. What Chris- 
tians are seeing now is the destruction not only of this fact of 
brotherhood, but also, in the minds and consciences of Euro- 
peans, of one of the most valuable conceptions that history has 
to record. When the world questions them on this subject, 
they either say nothing or reply in tones of whining self-pity, in 
phrases interlarded with faded flowers of eloquence that have 
neither sap nor scent. Perhaps they are cherishing a hope that 
by clever manceuvring they can make use of this neo-paganism 
to exterminate without fuss all the remaining Jews and Free- 
masons. To think this is to put themselves on a par with the 
man who sets fire to his own house in order to get rid of a 
burglar locked inside. Once the old building has been reduced 
to ashes, they think, probably, that a reconstruction will be 
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possible, ignoring the fact that they had neither the strength 
nor the courage to repair the old walls while they were still 
standing. What a tragedy ! 


The future hegemony of Germany is spoken of as if it were 
simply the heir to the former hegemony of France, and the 
frivolous-minded who believe history to be for ever repeating 
itself like to compare Herr Hitler and Napoleon. But the 
Napoleonic hegemony was a political hegemony. Herr Hitler 
has never disguised the fact that he is pursuing a very different 
aim, that of bringing about a vast spiritual revolution, a gigantic 
subversion of values. When our old Europe shall have accepted, 
as an accomplished fact, the domination of a superior race, 
what will happen to the countries of the continent? What 
significance will attach even to the name of country? For one 
who believes in racial theory, what is a country in the tra- 
ditional meaning of the word but a disgusting mixture of races 
crossed with one another, and therefore corrupt? The fools 
talk of a New Order. What order? I have a very clear idea of 
the order which is passing away, but the other is not yet born. 
Under the pretext of putting an end to national rivalries in 
Europe her enemies are making her the stake in a game between 
the only two races which still remain, the Germanic and the 
Slav; and these, sooner or later, will have to prove their 
superiority when challenged by the Yellow Race of Asia. 
GEORGES BERNANOS. 
































THe PuitosopHy of Henry BERGSON 


“TN the beginning was ‘Life’. By ‘it’ all things were made 
and without ‘it’ was nothing made that was made. And the 
Life was the light of men.” 

This modification of St. John’s prologue sums up Bergson’s 
philosophy. In so far as it follows the Evangelist it expresses 
the truth of that philosophy ; in so far as it departs from him, 
its defect. For Bergson’s life impulse exalts life, therefore force, 
above reason, the Word, energy above form. Bergson con- 
tributed by his vitalism to the revolt against reason in favour 
of life, of energy, which has marked our age. Deposing reason, 
that revolt has enthroned the open irrationalism represented 
by Fascism and National Socialism. Indeed, Bergson’s philo- 
sophy influenced the syndicalist leader, Georges Sorel, whose 
cult of violence. was inherited by Mussolini and his Fascism. 

Bergson himself, however, was far from dethroning reason 
in favour of biological instinct and the violence in which it must 
find expréssion. That he was so understood was due to the 
unfortunate gap of long years which divided the publication of 
his Creative Evolution, L’ Evolution Créatrice from the publica- 
tion of The Two Sources of Morality and Religion. For, as he tells 
us himself, in the former work he restricted his scope to a 
philosophic synthesis and explanation of the facts established 
by biology, 6r which he regarded as such. ‘“‘We stated nothing . 
that could not in time be confirmed by the tests of biology.” 
(21.) Biology, however, of its very nature can give us no informa- 
tion about anything above the level of animal life. Therefore, 
in virtue of his self-imposed limit, Bergson was silent about this 
higher sphere. Had L’Evolution.Créatrice been quickly followed 
by its sequel, no ill effects would have followed from this. As 
it was delayed, the false impression arose that he recognized no 
higher sphere, that the intuition he exalted above reason is the 
animal’s instinctive awareness, and the life he celebrated as 
creator the sub-rational force manifest in plants, brutes and the 
animal aspect of human nature. 

There is no longer any excuse for the misapprehension. It is 
evident that Bergson would raise us above ratiocination, not 
sink us below it; that his intuition is not that of the brute but 
of the spirit ; that the life impulse comes from above the realm 
of biology and is raising us above it. If we are to do justice to 
his thought, for the ambiguous term “‘life’? we should substitute 
“spirit”, and his philosophic profession must read: “In the 
beginning was SPIRIT.” 

Moreover, to estimate his work truly we should have added 
7 
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from the outset the words “and not mechanism”. “In the 
beginning was Spirit and not mechanism.” For it was in 
opposition to a mechanical materialism and the fundamentally 
irrational rationalism which professed it that Bergson cham- 
pioned life and the intuition of life self-conscious. If his 
philosophy, misconceived, encouraged some of his hearers, 
when it was periously fashionable, in a biological irrationalism, 
it set the steps of others on the upward path. Among these were 
Maritain and his wife, whom he liberated from positivism and 
placed on the road that ended in Thomism and the Catholic 
Faith. 

Possibly Bergson relied too much on the scientific vitalism 
which, as taught by Driesch and his followers, has not been 
able to maintain itself. Child, for example, has given us a 
mechanical explanation of the embryological phenomenon, that 
each half of a divided egg gives rise to a complete embryo, for 
which Driesch had been compelled to postulate the action of a 
vital entelechy. It is dangerous for philosophers to rely too 
much on the empirical data of the sciences, which are largely 
provisional hypotheses. But it remains true that mechanism, 
which in fact serves ends, must belong to an order of ends. And 
Bergson, even when the expression of his thought was so mis- 
leadingly incomplete, did excellent work by his onslaught on 
mechanism and materialism. Moreover, the path from a 
rationalist materialism to a brutal and violent energeticism lies 
as open as the road from vitalism. This is proved by the dia- 
lectical materialism of Marx. For here ultimate reality is not the 
machine, but the power that drives it; the energy which on 
higher levels is animal life, and the human will that makes and 
employs machinery. Thus vitalism and materialism, -rationalism 
and irrationalism, meet in a common energeticism, just as the 
societies they have constructed have met in an indistinguishable 
tyranny of violence and terrorism. That is to say, the enemy 
Bergson challenged is at least as responsible for the modern orgy 
of social energeticism as the vitalism which in its crude and 
purely biological form he never in fact taught. 

Nor is Life Bergson’s importation into St. John’s vision of 
divine reality. “‘In Him was life and the LIFE was the light of 
men.’ And if God is Life, all life must come from that Life 
and express it in its degree. When, therefore, Bergson 
approached reality from the aspect and angle of life and pushed 
forward along that line from its lower and biological to its 
higher and spiritual manifestation, he came within sight of the 
goal and achieved profound insights as he went. That he was 
unable to reach a conclusion wholly satisfactory was the con- 
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sequence of following only one approach, the way of life, so 
that he belittled the role and misconceived the nature of intelli- 
gence. He misconceived the relation between life and mind, 
intuition and reason. He did not see that life was in God the 
Divine Reason. 

I hope in this article to point out some of Bergson’s valuable 
insights, of which any adequate philosophy must take account, 
and criticize the defects in their presentation due to an inadequate 
and one-sided metaphysical basis and framework. 

I shall discuss here The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, 
for it is the latest and most satisfactory presentation of Bergson’s 
philosophy. Moreover, since Creative Evolution is, as we have 
seen, based on the data of biology, it can be criticized satisfac- 
torily only by a critic better acquainted with biology than I can 
claim to be. 

Life, the creative vital impulse—let us call it by its well-known 
French name, the é/an vita/—as it sweeps like fire on its way, 
leaves behind it a mass of burning fuel. This is matter which 
retains the flame of life within itself but checks its further advance. 
The fuel matter is, moreover, the flame itself slackened and 
halting ; a halt on the road of life’s advance, Bergson calls it, 
as it were flame condensed, crystallized, as though fire itself 
could cool and harden. Life, a veritable tree of flame, branches 
out in diverse directions determined and fixed by the material 
embodiment it assumes. Two main lines of advance can be 
distinguished. One of these ended in the communities of social 
insects held together by the utmost evolution of instinct, which 
is the self-awareness of biological life. There is a wonderful 
social achievement, but complete slavery of the individual; no 
possibility for the individual to break away from the biological 
community, depart from its purpose or rise above it. For this 
possibility we must look to the other direction of life’s evolu- 
tionary advance—to mankind. Here instinct is weaker. Man is 
not, like the ants and bees, bound to a particular social order, and 
to particular behaviour in its service, from which imperious 
instinct does not permit him to deviate, even in thought. There 
is nothing more than an instinct which compels him to live in 
some form of community, a community, moreover, organized to 
defend its existence against an enemy that must have destroyed 
the isolated individual: beasts at first, later other human com- 
munities. The place of instinct which could suffice an animal 
whose tools and weapons are the organs of its own body is taken 
by the intelligence which enables man to make and use external 
tools and weapons. For mind has been evolved to handle matter 
and in relation to it. Intelligence apprehends not the life 
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process itself, but of a sector arbitrarily detached from it and 
materialized by assimilation to the spatiality of matter. One 
moment is thus isolated from the time before and after it, 
though in fact there is a flux with no fixed bounds and points in 
its course. Intelligence therefore can deal only with matter or 
life materialized. 

Though necessary for manipulating matter, intelligence is 
self-conscious and individualist. It tends to make the individual 
refuse to sacrifice himself for his social herd. Its unchecked 
operation would have proved fatal to man. The disintegration 
and anarchy it would have produced would have delivered him 
defenceless to his foes. Nature, however—the creative é/an 
vital—played two counter-moves. She replied to the threat of a 
too-independent reason by an instinctive morality and by instinc- 
tive religion, both of which bound man to his social community 
and subjected him to its commands. Instinctive morality per- 
suades man that it is his duty to observe the rules of his society, 
respect its taboos and obey the orders of its chiefs. For these are 
what is morally right. ‘“‘Mores’’, the ways, the custom of the 
community, doing what is done and not doing what is not 
done, are “mores’’, morality. 

Scarcely has intelligence begun to stir in self-conscious criti- 
cism of authority than the divinity of the latter prostrates the 
incipient rebellion. 

This instinctive morality is reinforced by instinctive religion. 
To obey the social-law pleases the divine powers that protect 
the community, to infringe it incurs their wrath. A sanctity, 
if not even a divinity, attaches to the ruler. “There’s such 
divinity doth hedge a king”’ that the ‘treason’ of a rebellious and 
self-assertive intelligence ‘‘can but peep to do the thing it would, 
act little of his will’. 

Instinctive religion counters the solvent action of intelligence 
in other ways. Intelligence abandoned to its stark awareness 
would have left man facing a world unconcerned with his 
interests, not even a hostile power he might placate, but an 
unconscious mechanism grinding on its way, be it over his 
corpse. Instinctive religion, whose roots survive in the most 
civilized men today, gave him the illusion that the powers of 
nature, natural objects, enshrine what Bergson calls “intentions” 
or wills, friendly wills that could help him, hostile wills he might 
cajole or appease. As imagination worked on this belief it 
produced a pantheon of gods and demons, and fostered an 
elaborate magic. Moreover, intelligence has taught man, alone 
of animals, that he is mortal. The knowledge might have made 
him out of heart with a life so fleeting, and he might have suc- 
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cumbed to the discouragement like certain aboriginal races 
whose traditions have been destroyed by contact with the white 
man. ‘To prevent this, instinctive religion, by another kindly 
trick of the é/an vital, made him believe in survival. 

This instinctive morality and religion Bergson calls “closed’’, 
because their scope is confined to the community whose interest 
they serve. Far above them and of wholly diverse origin is the 
higher morality and religion he terms “open”. They are, or 
rather it—for here morality and religion are one, the former 
being the product of the latter—is no trick of nature, however 
beneficent. It rests upon an intuition on the other side of 
intelligence to instinct, the intuition of man’s higher life, of his 
spirit aware of and united with the creative Life itself. It is the 
product of the spiritual genius, of the mystic to whom this 
union and intuition are given. Indeed, in its perfection it is the 
prerogative of the Christian mystic, in whom alone the mystic 
intuition is fruitful in moral action for his fellows. It is “open” 
because it embraces all men irrespective of their social allegiance. 
It teaches and seeks to practise universal charity. It wins 
adherents not by social compulsion, or the operation of herd 
instinct and group suggestion, but by the free attraction of 
example and the teaching that inspired it. But it is too lofty, 
too ethereal, to be accepted unalloyed. It can act upon the world 
only as a gradual ferment by entering into and leavening the 
lower morality and religion of social compulsion. Thus alloyed, 
it can win a wide measure of acceptance, but at a heavy cost. 
For we have no longer the pure religion and ethics of the spirit, but 
an amalgam of higher and lower, open and closed, in which, if the 
latter is raised and purified by the former, the former is made to 
serve the purposes of the latter and lend them a higher sanction. 

This explains the disconcerting fact that whereas Christianity 
has done so much to raise individual morality, it has done so 
little for social morality, economic and political. The open 
religion of Jesus and the saints has been able to exist and work 
as a world religion only by an alliance and compromise with the 
warlike and selfish societies that in return have alloyed it with 
their closed morality and religion. 

But the mystic and his open religion marks the direction in 
which man is advancing, and humanity’s destined goal. Mystic 
souls draw, and will continue to draw, civilized societies in their 
wake. The universal supremacy of a mystical religion inspiring 
a universal charity will be the goal of creative evolution when 
life as human spirit will be conscious of life as creative; the 
Life to which it owes its being, and work with its power for the 
happiness of mankind. 
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This is a noble philosophy. It is a philosophy of the Spirit 
that finds its ideal in the religion of the great Christian mystics, a 
conclusion the more welcome when the attempt is so commonly 
made to explain their testimony away by morbid psychology or 
psycho-analysis. 

Actually, I think, by making the too-frequent error of judging 
a mystic’s experience by his intellectual interpretation of it, 
Bergson has not been wholly fair to the non-Christian mystics. 
Though they did not, it would seem, gain—with the probable 
exception of Al-Hallaj—the supreme heights of the transforming 
union they attained, following the light that enlightens every 
man, a genuine mystical union with God. It is inconceivable 
that the host of Buddhist contemplatives should have been 
left, as Bergson suggests (192), dangling in the void between 
humanity and God. And if they speak of the void as absolute, 
it is a “‘void”’ of inexhaustible plenitude. And the ecstasy of 
Plotinus involved a union of his will with God. But this is 
but an exaggeration of a truth rarely seen by those who are not 
Christians in faith: that Christian mysticism is the culmination 
and perfection of mysticism. 

Bergson’s distinction between the two moralities and religions 
expresses facts of the utmost importance. That an imperious 
social instinct overriding or cheating reason has organized men 
in close societies, bound them to these by rigid and uncriticized 
codes, and has invested these societies, their codes and their 
rulers, with a divine sanction, is beyond dispute. Bergson 
has shown us the powerful evolutionary force behind the social 
sanction which, for good or evil, makes it so difficult for the 
reason to withstand it. And he has pointed out that the social 
organization thus established and consolidated is of its nature 
warlike, directed against an enemy, today some other human 
society. Though the society consolidated by this instinctive 
loyalty were widened to an empire embracing half the globe, it 
would imply an at least potentially hostile society outside it. 
There is no easy road, such as optimists have hoped, from 
the nation to the commonwealth of man by a mere widening of 
national bounds. Indeed, Bergson was convinced that only the 
victory of the higher universal religion can overcome the opera- 
tion of the closed social instinct, and translate into reality the 
dream of a commonwealth of man. He forewarned us of the 
overthrow suffered since he wrote, by the hopes of a secular 
Dawnism and the political structure it sought to erect. 

Bergson has also explained the contrast between the successes 
achieved by the Church in the sphere of private life, and its 
almost complete failure to improve man’s socia] conduct. For 
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in the concrete, as a body of human beings, clergy and laymen, 
she has been and is a compromise between the pure religion 
of the Spirit, preserved, however intact, in her doctrine and 
liturgy, and the lower religion of tribal selfishness and divinely 
sanctioned social rules. He has explained why the clergy have 
been so subservient to the civil ruler, have allied themselves with 
military and political despotism, and patronized political reaction. 
All this has been due to the operation of a closed social religion 
deeply rooted in the long past of the human species. From which 
we must conclude that the evil can be cured only by a wide out- 
pouring of mystical religion, in combination with the advent 
of States so hostile to Christianity that no compromise with 
them is possible. 

Another important point emerges from Bergson’s insight. 
The advent of the higher religion and its morality has gradually 
changed the original relation between the critical reason of the 
individual and the social instinct, embodied in the lower religion 
and its closed morality. If there were no alternative to these 
two, it is clear that, as Bergson shows, the disintegrating selfish- 
ness of the former would be more harmful to man than the 
partial irrationality of the latter. But our choice is no longer 
confined to these evils. Enlightened by the higher, the uni- 
versal, religion, and inspired by its charity, the individual reason 
can freely criticize social irrationalities without selfish isolation 
or refusal to serve the common good. It can subordinate the 
closed society, its rights and claims, to the good of mankind. 
It can transform patriotism from the desire that my herd shall 
prosper at the expense of other herds, into the desire that my herd 
shall contribute most to the welfare of the entire race. In this 
way even the instinctive preference for one’s own herd can be 
sublimated. To attempt the eradication of any instinct is as 
futile as it is unnecessary. Lord Russell, anticipating Bergson’s 
thesis, pointed out that reason disintegrates instinct and acts as a 
negative and solvent force, and that therefore man must advance 
beyond reason to the sphere of spirit. From this point of van- 
tage he will be able to reconcile and co-ordinate reasgn and 
instinct. Within the comprehensive affirmation of spirit; reason 
can safely deny the excesses and the irrational taboos and exclu- 
sions of social instinct. 

Nevertheless, in the abstract and metaphysically, Bergson’s 
explanation is unsatisfactory. Reason is essentially abstractive. 
From a concrete phenomenon it abstracts aspects or factors 
formally different but common to that phenomenon with others. 
In his exaltation of life above reason it is not surprising that 
Bergson should neglect the abstract and formal aspects of things 
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and confuse them in his view of the concrete phenomenon he is 
studying. The closed morality and religion he describes un- 
doubtedly exist. But are they what they are precisely as morality 
and religion? Surely not. 

As soon as man becomes conscious of a specifically moral 
obligation to do or refrain from doing something, that sense of 
moral obligation is something over and above merely social 
obligation and different from it, even though the behaviour 
prescribed is the same. Civilized man is fully aware of the 
distinction. He may feel a purely social rule more powerful 
than a purely moral obligation. Few of us, if we will be honest 
with ourselves, would rather appear at a dinner-party in bathing 
shorts than be guilty of an uncharitable judgement. Yet we 
know the latter is morally wrong, the former merely a breach 
of a social code; What then of a primitive society ? Here no 
doubt there is no difference of content between the moral and 
the social code. What zs done is what it is our moral duty to do ; 
what s not done is what it is morally wrong to do. But it does 
not follow that the awareness of moral obligation is the same 
as the awareness of social obligation. Though what the chief 
commands is a moral duty, the fact that he commands it is one 
thing ; that it is a moral duty to obey his hand, another. Berg- 
son’s preoccupation with the content of primitive morality 
has made him lose sight of its specific nature as morality. When 
he writes, ““What it obligatory in obligation does not come from 
intelligence’’, he is using ambiguous language. Granted that the 
content of obligation, what is regarded as obligatory, is in primi- 
tive society determined by the society andits ruler, and is accepted 
by a social instinct, its formal nature as a mora/ obligation has 
another source. The identity of content between social and 
moral obligation made it easy to confound the two, where for 
practical purposes no distinction need be made. And the con- 
fusion was the easier because as a motive of conduct the instinct 
of social obedience was more powerful than the sense of moral 
obligation. Even in our civilized society, when in content con- 
duct that is morally right is distinguished from conduct that is 
socially correct, the latter is often a more effective determinant 
of behaviour. 

Moreover, although the specific perception of moral rightness 
is an intuition distinctively ethical, it can, when duly clarified, be 
explained and defended in terms of the analytic and conceptual 
reasoning Bergson deprecates. Given the conditions .of primi- 
tive life, it is on balance, as Bergson shows, for the good of 
mankind that the social code of a community, in spite of its 
irrational aspects, should be invested with a moral obligation. 
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In so far that obligation can be justified on grounds of reason, 
and is therefore rational even when it commands what is itself 
irrational. Only when the higher, the open, morality—a 
morality, however, different in content, not form—has developed 
does the identification become irrational, since it henceforth 
produces more evil than good, and is therefore immoral. 

That is to say, we cannot distinguish formally between the 
lower or closed and the higher or open morality. Throughout 
there is a specifically moral awareness, an awareness of moral 
values which can be translated into terms of practical reasoning 
which in turn criticizes, purifies and, in so far as it is pure, 
justifies it. If the lower morality has survived in the higher, the 
higher was present from the outset in the lower. The first time 
a particular action was regarded as morally right or wrong, the 
entire moral order was in principle affirmed. And this is essen- 
tially an open order. However closed the moral content, the 
moral obligation as such is open. If it is right for A to obey 
the order of his chief, it would also be right for any other man 
placed by his birth in the community subject to that chief. Even 
those too-numerous modern primitives who maintain, in prac- 
tice at least, that it is the moral duty of every Englishman to fight 
for England in any war whatever its cause, and the duty of his 
German opposite to do the same, by the very fact of saying it is 
morally right to act in this way, lay down by implication the 
universal moral principle that a man must fight for his country 
under any circumstances. This the content of primitive morality 
is closed, its formal nature as morality is open. 

It is the same with religion. Though the distinction between 
the higher and the lower religion is very real, formally, that is 
qua religion, there are not and cannot be two religions. If 
the lower religion survives in the higher and alloys it, the higher 
religion is present from the outset in the lower. Moreover, it 
is its presence that makes the lower religion religious. It is, in 
short, religion as such. 

Bergson derives the higher religion from mystical experience 
of the Creative Life, the lower from a projection of human 
intentions on to an inanimate nature and the protective illusion 
of survival. The religious experience of ordinary people and the 
specifically mystical experience cannot be divided by Bergson’s 
sharp hatchet and ascribed to totally different sources. And the 
lower implies the same spiritual reality as the higher. As an 
example of the lower religion at its source Bergson relates 
William James’s feeling that the great Californian earthquake 
was a malevolent will like a man’s. If James could have given 
credit to this feeling he would by implication have affirmed the 
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spiritual character of reality. For he would have attributed a 
spiritual will to natural forces. Moreover, he would have implied 
that man could be and was aware of those spiritual wills. This, 
however, is to affirm the distinctively religious experience, 
though in its crudest and most embryonic form. Those who 
possess such an experience and affirm its content have entered the 
religious sphere. Whether or no the first step on the godward 
ladder is supernatural or but a natural preparation for super- 
natural experience, the latter and its highest form, mystical 
experience, sanctions, fulfils and crowns the primitive experi- 
ence and its implications. Even though divinity is ascribed 
to the chief, his divinity is something distinct from the rest 
of him, including the fact that he is the chicf. Otherwise, 
to say that the chief is divine would be the same as saying 
the chief is the chief. The divinity is something over and 
above the chieftaincy and specifically different from it. The 
numen in which for the primitive certain objects and men, pre- 
eminently the chief, partake, is more and other than the things 
and persons on which it confers its sanctity. It is nothing less 
than the divine Spirit dimly apprehended and not yet, it may be, 
clearly distinguished from its embodiments, the same Divine 
Spirit the mystic apprehends in His transcendent purity. 

There is a considerable body of evidence, which Bergson 
ignores, tending to show that the most primitive tribes have 
already reached the conception of a Personal God wholly other 
than creatures. But in any case the vaguest awareness of inten- 
tions, spiritual wills in nature and of a numen diffused in it and 
indwelling, say, the tribal totem, implies His):existence and 
communion with man. As in the case of morality, though the 
content of primitive religion is so largely non-religious and 
humanly social, its form, what is distinctively religious in it, is 
not. And although myths are the product of imagination 
weaving its dream pictures, they are the garment of a religious 
apprehension that is an awareness of Godhead. In this they do 
not differ essentially from the imaginative pictures woven by the 
subconscious artistry of so many Christian mystics ; pictures, for 
example, of hell, purgatory or heaven, or imaginative picturings 
of the Gospel story, whose mystical experience is none the less 
rightly accepted by Bergson as authentic. That is to say, if the 
mythology of the mystic clothes a very high form of religious 
experience, the mythology of the primitive clothes its dim and 
feeble beginnings. 

Moreover, as in the case of morality, religion as such is open, 
even when all the objects it hallows are closed. Even if the 
numinous character is confined to the tribal chief or the animal 
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totem, it is an objective reality and is apprehended as such. And 
because it is an objective reality, every man who knew the truth 
would be obliged to admit its existence, and its preserice in its 
vehicle, though in fact only the initiated tribesmen are permitted 
to know that truth. 

Religious purification and progress, the gradual ascent from 
closed to open religion, is not, therefore, the substitution of 
one specific religiousness for another, but the purification and 
enlargement of man’s intellectual understanding of one and the 
same religiousness, the awareness of God, of objects and persons 
invested by His sanctity; and when historic revelation enters 
on the scene, of God’s nature and dealings with man, His method 
and purpose. But throughout religion, as such, is one and the 
same, an awareness, however diverse in clearness, purity, depth 
and scope of religion’s specific object, the Divine Spirit. 

Nor can we distinguish sharply between the primitive’s belief 
in survival as nature’s protective illusion against the discourage- 
ment of mortality, and the mystic’s belief that death will not 
break his communion with Life. That man should thus rebel 
against his mortality witnesses to his need of a life beyond these 
fleeting years, and therefore to the existence of its satisfaction. 
The instinct of the fish for water is not an illusion, however 
beneficent. 

No doubt the after-life is at first imagined on the model of 
the present. . It can hardly be imagined otherwise. But reflec- 
tion proves that it is conceivable only as a life quite unimaginable, 
a life of union with Life, a life of which only the mystic’s ex- 
perience can give us any notion. Here also the higher religion 
is implicit in the lower, and is the fulfilment to which it points. 

We doubt, however, whether in fact belief in an after-life was 
necessary for the survival of the race. Today there are unfor- 
tunately multitudes who have lost faith in a hereafter. But it 
does not make them any less willing to sacrifice their lives for 
their national communities. Not for the strengthening of his 
social life in this world did belief in survival arise, but, as we 
have said, in witness to man’s need of the immortality to which 
he is destined. : 

Bergson, it is true, recognizes the part played by reason 
in criticizing and purifying the lower morality and religion, 
and breaking down its barriers, thus preparing the way for the 
higher and open religion and morality, and making an entrance 
for them. 

“Intelligence . . . has freed men from the restrictions to 
which they were condemned by the limitations of their nature. 
This — so, it was not impossible that some of them, specially 
Vol. 209. B 
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gifted, should reopen that which was closed and do, at least for 
themselves, what nature could not possibly have done for 
mankind.” (P. 44.) Nevertheless he does not do sufficient 
justice to the important and indispensable function it has per- 
formed in this respect. 

The rational morality of the Stoics was no doubt, as he says, 
powerless to replace the closed pagan religion by open and 
universal ethics and religion. But at least it made it easier for 
Christianity to do so. The negative and solvent criticism of the 
Greek Enlightenment, of the Sophists and other sceptical 
philosophers, paved the way for the open morality and religious 
philosophy of Socrates and Plato. No Sophists, no Socrates. 
The sceptical reason has often forced open doors for the higher 
religion, though unless the latter entered at them the opening 
would have been more mischievous than beneficial. 

I am thus led to consider the nature of reason or intelligence 
in relation to instinct and intuition. And a preliminary am- 
biguity must be cleared up. When Bergson speaks of instinct 
he is employing the same term to denote two distinct things. 
One is an impulse to a particular form of behaviour, such, for 
instance, as the bee’s instinct to gather honey. It obviously 
belongs to the active, the vital and energetic aspect of the psyche, 
not to the cognitive. The other is the instinctive awareness of 
an object beneficial or harmful, such, for example, as the bee’s 
perception that a flower contains the nectar it is in search of. 
The latter belongs to the cognitive aspect of the psyche. To 
speak of both indiscriminately as instinct, as Bergson does, 
obscures the cognitive and, therefore, in the widest sense, 
intelligent character of the instinctive consciousness, which 
may be truly termed sub-intelligence. And it thus places a false 
emphasis on the conative and vital aspect of instinct, on instinct 
in the stricter sense. 

For if this instinctive intuition is an apprehension, an intuition 
of form, intelligence or reason is also an intuition of form. But 
the form is now abstracted from the object in which it is em- 
bodied and exemplified. Bergson, as we have seen, opposes 
reason to intuition, as also to the lower biological intuition he calls 
instinct. Analysis, however, resolves reasoning into intuitions 
and their discrimination. It differs from what is commonly 
termed intuition by its abstraction, and usually by its clarity. 
But even these characters vary in degree, so that it is impossible 
to draw a hard and fast boundary between “reason” and 
““intuition”’. 

Though, owing to its abstract character, reason does not 
apprehend the nature of its object so deeply or so fully as in- 
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tuition in Bergson’s sense of the term, it does apprehend it. It 
is not merely a tool with which we can handle objects prac- 
tically. It also, indeed always in its noblest employment, serves 
a disinterested knowledge of reality. 

The intuition that lies above discursive reasoning and is at 
once more obscure and more concrete, whether moral, aesthetic 
or religious, is certainly bound up closer with a vital union, and 
in the religious intuition is indeed but a subordinate aspect 
of the latter. But it is intellectual nevertheless. For it appre- 
hends the nature of its object, however dimly it may . be 
envisaged and imperfectly disengaged from its embodiment. 
When Bergson attributes the higher morality and religion to 
“emotion” he misses this fact. No intuition is necessarily accom- 
panied by emotion. There is an arid form of moral and aesthetic 
intuition and contemplative prayer. And there may be percep- 
tions of the highest and most “‘open”’ religious or moral truth, 
without emotional accompaniment. This, no doubt, is excep- 
tional, but far from unknown. Emotion is but an accidental 
concomitant of an intuition or a vital union. Bergson invites 
us to turn away from intelligence, abstract and clear intuition, 
to dim and concrete intuition. In fact the latter completes the 
former, and the former must interpret the latter and relate its 
deliverances with relevant knowledge derived from other 
sources. Probably, since Bergson admits the function and value 
of reason for man’s practical life, there is little difference in 
practice between the roles accorded respectively to reason and 
intuition by his philosophy and such an intellectual intuitive 
philosophy as I have just indicated. But the theoretical dis- 
paragement of reason and the opposition affirmed between reason 
and intuition opens the door to an irrationalism which Bergson 
would have repudiated. Moreover, by setting a gulf between reason 
aad intuition it makes it difficult to give a conceptual interpreta- 
tion of the latter. Infact Bergson was uncertain of the relation to 
ultimate reality of the object of mystical intuition, and, it would 
seem, of the relation between the evolutionary life process and 
the supreme reality. For although religious intuition implies 
answers to these questions, to render them explicit the inter- 
pretation of conceptual thought is necessary. Metaphysics, 
whose intuitions, though often obscure, are abstract, and which 
thus belong to the sphere of discursive reason, must interpret 
the deliverances of mystical experience. 

Moreover, intelligence does not, as Bergson held, falsify the 
time process by distinguishing isolated moments. Analysis 
shows that the time process is composed of discrete and indi- 
visible units, “‘presents”, physical or psychic, according to the 
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particular time in question. These overlap, so that, for example, 
one time unit, one indivisible “‘present”’ of my consciousness, 
embraces several distinct units of clock time. But the distinc- 
tion between each of these units and its successor is real, not the 
result of an illusory operation of intelligence. And so far is 
space from being an illusory creation of intelligence that it has 
an analogue in the spiritual order when the mind embraces and 
contains an idea. Even the spiritual life of the mystic—the 
highest form of life known to us—confains distinct intuitions 
which, moreover, follow in a /emporal sequence. 

Far from being opposed to life, intelligence is an essential 
aspect of life. Instinctive life is accompanied by the sub- 
intelligence of instinctive intuition, the life of rational man by 
the intelligence that abstracts and discriminates and his highest 
life by the dim intuitions whose crown is the supreme mystical 
intuition that accompanies the supernatural life of grace when 
it has become self-conscious. 

Bergson indeed sees that mystical intuition is a consciousness 
of the Spiritual Life. But what is this Life of which the mystic 
is awate ? Is it a purely immanent ¢/an vital which itself develops 
and unfolds as evolution advances ? Or is it a Divine Life that 
transcends and pre-exists its creation, and of which that evolving 
life is itself the creature ? Does Bergson interpret the mystical 
experience he accepts pantheistically or theistically? The 
Supreme Life experienced by the mystic is the life whose un- 
folding on a lower level has evolved the world. Is this unfolding 
an intrinsic development of the life thus progressively unfolded, 
simply the progressive manifestation of a pre-existent Life ? 
Though Bergson’s letters prove that he repudiated pantheism, 
the relevant passages of Les Deux Sources are ambiguous. 

The end of mysticism is the establishment of a contact, con- 
sequently of a partial coincidence, with the creative effort of 
which life is the manifestation. This effort is of God, if not 
God Himself. (188.) The mystic “‘would not stop to ask whether 
the principle with which ‘He’ is in touch is the transcendent cause 
of all things or merely its earthly delegate. ‘He’ would be 
content to feel ‘his soul’ pervaded, though retaining its own 
personality, by a being immeasurably mightier than itself, just 
as iron is pervaded by the fire which makes it glow. ‘His’ 
attachment to life would henceforth be in its inseparability from 
this principle—joy in joy, love of that which is all love’’. (181.) 
It is not clear whether the life experienced in mystical intuition 
is God or an emanation or a creature of God. Yet in these pass- 
ages Bergson seems to affirm a God who is a transcendent Cause 
other than the immanent life of the world, whether or no the 
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mystic makes direct contact with Him. Though Bergson was 
a theist, an unfortunate obscurity clouded his view of the 
relation between God and the evolving life of the world. 
And he did not grasp the Absolute nature of God. He 
criticized the Unmoved Mover of Aristotle, his Thought of 
thought, as the deification of an arbitrary pattern, an idea origin- 
ally constructed by intelligence in the practical interest of society. 
Aristotle may well have conceived God too abstractly. But the 
Platonic idea was no mere projection of social pattern. It was 
the norm according to which society should be remoulded in 
drastic defiance of its traditions. In any case, neither the Thought 
of thought nor the Unmoved Mover are abstract and lifeless 
conceptions of Deity. They are a life so complete that it is rest 
in its perfect fullness and life. And when Aristotle termed God 
the Unmoving Energy he transcended any abstraction that may 
otherwise have clung to his notion of Godhead, and expressed 
this incomprehensible synthesis of life and rest, the eternity 
beyond process, and embracing its content. If Bergson had 
done justice to the intellectualism of the Platonic Aristotelian 
tradition he would not have halted, intellectually at least, in 
sight of the goal, nor have been so uncertain about the object of 
mystical experience and the relation to it of the developing life 
of creatures. Proceeding too exclusively along the path of 
life, of energy, Bergson reached the Holy Spirit, the Lord and 
Giver of Life, who performs the function of a world soul and 
pushes forward the evolution of created life. But he did not 
reach The Divine Word, the goal of the other and comple- 
mentary path, the path of reason and its object, form. His 
partial failure to formulate a satisfactory theism is another 
proof that, although it may be theoretically possible to deduce 
from religious experience a satisfactory doctrine of God and the 
relation of creatures to Him, in fact this is impossible without 
the aid of a sound metaphysic, or the teaching of revelation, or 
both together. And sound metaphysics must take due account 
of both aspects of reality, the formal and the energetic, just as 
a sound epistemology must take due account of both funda- 
mental psychic functions, the cognitional as well as the vital or 
volitional. But a thinker of genius, proceeding along one line 
only, will achieve many insights and even approach the goal of a 
wider approach. Since the Creative Life is God, since the Holy 
Spirit, the Lord and Life-Giver, is God, to find Creative Life as 
Creative Spirit is to find God. Any encouragement to biological 
vitalism which the Bergson of Creative Evolution may have 
given has been outweighed by his services against materialism, 
which was then the more powerful foe of a spiritual philosophy 
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and in the energeticized form of deifying machine driving-power 
probably still is today. In The Two Sources he has explained, and 
by explaining, lightened, the greatest contemporary scandal to 
Christian faith, the political impotence of Christianity in face 
of a totalitarian nationalism. And his testimony to the Catholic 
mystics as the flower of human attainment, the summits of our 
race and irrefragable witnesses to God, was an invaluable service 
to religion in her struggle with secularism. Let us be duly grate- 
ful to a brilliant thinker and a noble spirit, and pray that he may 
enjoy for ever the everlasting Life towards which his thought 


and work were set. 
E. I. WATKIN. 


Since this was written we have learned that before his death 
Bergson reached the goal of his intellectual and spiritual pil- 
grimage and was baptized into the Catholic Church. 




















A Latin CaTHo.uic Bioc 


Mee has been heard lately, especially from France, of a 
Latin Catholic bloc. The views and aims of the originators 
of this project are still somewhat vague and obscure, but they 
desire, it would seem, a political and cultural union of all those 
European nations—France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and perhaps 
Belgium—whose most cherished traditions are Latin and who 
ate already united spiritually by the bond of the Catholic faith. 
The peoples of the Western Mediterranean lands are bidden to 
abandon a narrow and selfish nationalism and to remember 
higher loyalties, to recall to mind their Roman and Christian 
past, and to defend their heritage against the pagan racialism of 
the Nazi barbarians and the Protestant commercial liberalism of 
England and the United States. The fact that Catholicism is 
the only religion of the Latin races, if we ignore such minor 
exceptions as the French Huguenots and the Waldensians of the 
Savoy Alps, whereas the Teutonic North is mainly Protestant 
and the Slavonic East mainly Orthodox, is the reason why the 
teligious aspect of such a cultural Axschluss has been so much 
stressed. 

The completest exposition of the case for a “Mediterranean 
Union” is apparently contained in José Permartin’s book Ove es 
lo nuevo ?, but if the idea be Spanish in origin, it has been taken 
up and elaborated in France, where it may play no small part 
in the politics of the immediate future. Nor is this a mere 
accident. French Catholicism has undergone an astonishing 
tevival since the last war ; the influence of Maritain and Gilson, 
of Bloy and Claudel, has been felt far beyond the borders of their 
own land, and the French Church, no longer bound in fetters 
to the State as in the days of the Bourbons and the Napoleons, 
is perhaps the freest in Europe. The anti-clerical legislation of 
the Ferry and Combes era still exercises a disastrous effect in 
the educational field, but the abrogation of the Concordat in 
1905 in many ways benefited the Church by cutting the cords 
which had long bound her to the chariot wheels of the secular 
Republic. Free to live her own life, no longer involved in 
Republican and Monarchist politics, or beholden to the. State 
financially, she is not implicated in the present collapse of the 
Republican-Masonic régime and can view with a certain detach- 
ment political upheavals of the future. Elsewhere conditions 
ate very different. In Italy, since the Lateran Treaty in 1929, 
the Pope is free but not the Italian clergy, who are bound by an 
oath of loyalty to the Fascist State. In Spain General Franco 
demanded that the Vatican accord him the same rights over the 
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Spanish Church as were formerly possessed by the old Monarchy. 
The German Concordat of 1933, negotiated by the egregious 
Von Papen on behalf of the Nazis, was utilized by them to 
disarm the opposition of the German Catholics and facilitate the 
triumph of the pagan principles of the Third Reich. The 
- Church in Germany is now persecuted and silent, and the faith 
of its children is threatened by a Kulturkampf more deadly than 
Bismarck ever dared to wage. Concordats have a habit, at least 
in modern times, of bringing more advantage to the State than 
to the Church, who accepts them in the hope of avoiding greater 
evils, for, as Mgr. Knox has reminded us, such treaties are not 
as a tule signed with governments outstandingly friendly to the 
Church but with those out of sympathy with it. The more 
truly Catholic a government, the less need of a Concordat to 
regulate relations between it and the Holy See. Historia 
concordatorum historia dolorum. 

The idea of a union of the Catholic Mediterranean peoples 
may be commended in so far as it marks a departure from the 
arrogant and egotistical nationalism which has already wrought 
so much evil in Europe and in the world. It is one sign out of 
many that some via media must be found between a nationalism 
which has now passed into a brutal and intolerant worship of 
Blood and Race, and a loose and anaemic organization like the 
League of Nations, which lumped together all Nation-States, 
great and small, on an equal footing and was grounded in no 
deep-rooted cultural traditions. The smaller nationalities are 
fast disappearing from the map, and even the larger Powers may 
be persuaded to surrender some portion of that national 
sovereignty which they retained in full under the Geneva dis- 
pensation. Austria has been absorbed in the Reich, and Bohemia 
and Moravia have been forcibly incorporated in it. The Baltic 
Republics of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia have been persuaded 
or compelled to enter the Soviet Union. Basque and Catalan 
autonomy perished in the Spanish Civil War. Japan is engaged 
in the creation of an East Asian bloc, intended to include herself, 
China, Manchuria, Mongolia, Korea, Siam and the East Indies. 
Much interest was aroused in this country by the American-born 
project of a Federal Union of democratic States. On the eve 
of the collapse of France, Great Britain proposed that the two 
countries should sign a solemn Act of Union, by which the 
citizens of one should become also citizens of the other, 
governed by a common Parliament and a common Cabinet. It 
is plain that we are travelling fast from the nineteenth-century 
conception of the sovereign independence of the National State. 
But -on closer inspection the Latin bloc appears a dangerously 
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narrow conception. Its originators have looked out upon 
Europe, and beyond the Channel, the Rhine and the Alps ; they 
have seen naught but darkness and heresy. England they 
dislike as the home of Protestant liberal capitalism ; her “‘pluto- 
democratic” society and economic individualism they regard 
with abhorrence, together with the “democracy” which when 
transferred to the Continent produced an orgy of. corruption 
and licence and which they incorrectly suppose to be a charac- 
teristically English product. Of the aristocratic basis of the 
English political system they know nothing ; they are equally 
ignorant that our Parliamentary institutions reach back into the 
Catholic and mediaeval past and have only an accidental con- 
nection with democracy, nor do they realize that the traditional 
liberties of England are based on the conception of the sovereign 
tule of law, the creation of Bracton and the mediaeval jurists, 
which is the strongest bulwark against the tyranny of a 
bureaucracy sheltering under a Continental droit administratif. 
The Germans are to them what they were to Caesar and Tacitus, 
barbarians beyond the pale of civilization; the Reich is the 
cradle of the Reformation, the homeland of Luther, of Kantian 
critical philosophy, of rationalism and the higher criticism and 
mechanistic science, and now of the heathen barbarism of Blood 
and Soil. Russia, half Asiatic and wholly uncultured, wallows 
in a crude and repulsive atheistic materialism : she has cast down 
her altars, renounced God and declared war on Heaven. Only 
among the Latin sisterhood is true religion and true culture to 
be found: here is the real Europe. Italy is the centre of 
Catholicism and the capital of the Papacy ; France, repudiating 
the secular and irreligious liberalism which dates back to 
Voltaire and the Revolution, will resume her former position as 
the Eldest Daughter of the Church, while Spain and Portugal, 
having overcome the alien revolutionary forces which threatened 
to uproot their national traditions, may assume the leadership of 
a vast Ibero-American federation spanning the South Atlantic 
and in the New World stretching from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn. 

This plausible theory ignores, however, the fact that the 
Church has a World Mission, not confined to any particular 
race or cultural group. While it is true that the Pope is Patriarch 
of the Latin West, the Catholic Church in Europe none the less 
includes many millions of non-Latin peoples among her children, 
and the reconciliation to Catholic unity of the Protestant North 
and the Orthodox East must always remain one of her cherished 
aims. Of the Celtic peoples of the Atlantic coasts, the Irish and 
the Bretons acknowledge allegiance to Rome ; the Flemings, the 
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Rhinelanders, the Bavarians and the Austrians form a solid 
block of “Teutonic” Catholicism ; among the Slav nations the 
_ Church counts as her adherents the Poles, the Czechs, the Slovaks, 
the Ruthenians, the Croats and the Slovenes, while the Basques, 
the Hungarians and the Lithuanians have remained loyal to the 
See of Peter. To identify the interests of the Church with those 
of the Latin races might finally and permanently alienate the 
North and the East, and gravely weaken the position of those 
Catholics in the non-Latin world. 

For the gravest problem we have to face is the fact that 
Germany, the greatest Power in Northern Europe, and Russia, 
the greatest Power in Eastern Europe, are outside the full 
Catholic tradition, and from this circumstance flow many of the 
evils of our time. The case of each deserves fuller consideration, 
though the conditions at present obtaining in these lands are 
not likely to be permanent. 

The Germans as a nation were never brought within the 
civilizing influence of the Roman Empire, and the famous 
defeat of Varus’s legions in the Teutoburger Wald in A.D. 9, 
which prevented for ever the establishment of the Pax Romana 
over the Northern forests, must be accounted one of the most 
disastrous battles in history, a decisive victory of barbarism over 
civilization. The boundaries of Rome were never extended far 
beyond the Rhine and the Danube; the Germans entered the 
Roman Empire in large numbers and as auxiliaries only in the 
days of its decay, and hence, though they admired the brilliant 
cultural achievements of the Mediterranean peoples, they 
despised those peoples themselves as corrupt, unwarlike and 
effeminate. The mass of the nation remained in their old homes 
in the enjoyment of barbarism and freedom, and they were 
converted to the Christian faith not by Italian missionaries, but 
by a fellow-Teuton, St. Boniface of Crediton. It is possible to 
argue that Christianity as they interpreted it was a hard, primitive 
and mystical religion and that they never acquired an insight 
into the true spirit of Catholicism. In the hands of Charlemagne, 
Henry the Lion and the Teutonic Knights, Christianity was 
frankly militarized and tended to become, like Islam, a religion 
propagated among unbelievers by the sword. In the hands of 
Eckhart, :‘Tauler and Suso, mysticism approached dangerously 
near to pantheism,. which Heine declared to be “‘the occult 
religion of Germany”. Yet the German longing for the South, 
which was as old as Alaric and Theodoric, never died; the 
Hohenstaufen and the Hapsburgs all looked to Italy and to 
Rome, as indeed did individual Germans down to the days of 
Goethe and Gregorovius. Possibly the ancient tradition of the 
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“Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation” is not dead even 
now. The Reformation of the sixteenth century was a German 
rebellion against Papal Rome as the invasions of the fifth century 
had been a German rebellion against Imperial Rome. Luther 
embodied in his tremendous personality all the weaknesses and 
defects of the German character : its lack of discipline, its coarse 
brutality, its contempt of the Latin peoples of the South. In his 
fierce patriotism, his unbridled violence of language, his hatred 
of large-scale financial capitalism and of the Jews, he may almost 
be called the first Nazi. But was German Protestantism, which 
soon passed into Kantian rationalism, merely a facade to conceal 
the old Nordic Paganism which Christianity had never wholly 
eradicated ? So Heine believed. More than a century ago he 
declared that the ancient German gods were not dead but sleeping 
and that one day they would awaken to life with a force that 
would stagger the world. 7 

“The German Revolution,” he wrote, “‘will not prove any 
milder or gentler because it was preceded by the ‘critique’ of 
Kant, by the “Transcendental Idealism’ of Fichte, or even by 
the Philosophy of Nature. These doctrines served to develop 
revolutionary forces that only await their time to break forth 
and fill the world with terror. Then will appear Kantians as 
little tolerant of piety in the world of deeds as in the world of 
ideas, who will mercilessly upturn with sword and axe the soil 
of our European life in order to extirpate the last remnants of 
the past... . 

“Christianity subdued to a certain extent the brutal warrior 
ardour of the Germans, but it could not entirely quench it ; 
and when the Cross, that restraining talisman, falls to pieces, 
then will break forth again the ferocity of the ‘old combatants, 
the frantic Berserker rage whereof Northern poets have said and 
sung so much. . The old stone gods will arise from their 
forgotten ruins, and wipe the dust of centuries from their eyes, 
and Thor with his giant hammer will arise again, and he will 
shatter the Gothic cathedrals. ... There will be played in 
Germany a drama compared to which the French Revolution will 
seem but an innocent idyll.” * 

This startling prophecy is being fulfilled before our eyes, but 
it would be rash to assume that Germany has been permanently 
estranged from the Faith or that the German Catholics will count 
for nothing in a Fourth Reich. It is true that since the eighteenth 
century the non-Catholic North of Germany has established an 
ascendancy over the South, and that the leaders of German 








* Heinrich Heine, Re/igion and Philosophy in Germany, 1834; Eng. tran. 1882, 
Pp. 158-G6o. 
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thought in the Classical age were almost all Northerners. Kant, 
the founder of the critical philosophy, spent all his life in 
K6nigsberg ; Herder, who originated the conception of the 
Volkstaat, came from Riga, and Fichte, the apostle of the Ego, 
and Hegel, the champion of the Absolute State, taught in 
Berlin. But the rise of Prussia to the leadership of the Reich was 
due partly to a series of historical accidents. The victories of 
Frederick the Great during the Seven Years’ War created the 
Prussian military tradition. The Congress of Vienna in 1815 
handed over to Prussia the Catholic Rhineland territories as 
compensation for the loss of the Polish lands to Russia, a few 
years before the economic revolution which followed the 
introduction of steam-power conferred undreamt-of prosperity 
upon countries possessing rich deposits of coal and iron. The 
coal-fields of the Ruhr made possible the triumphs of Bismarck. 
The Nationalist movement of the age worked to the advantage 
of Prussia, whose population was almost entirely German, and 
to the grave disadvantage of Austria, who counted Czechs, 
Poles, Slovaks, Magyars, Italians, Rumanians, Croats and 
Slovenes among her subjects. The old broad, genial, Catholic 
and Baroque culture of Vienna was replaced by the harsh, natrow 
and nationalistic spirit of Berlin, where force was worshipped 
and racial purity extolled. Finally, the destruction of the 
Hapsburg Empire in 1918 broke down the bridges which had 
linked the Teutonic with the Slavonic worlds, plunged the 
Danubian lands into chaos, and after throwing the Austrians 
back upon themselves, ultimately compelled them to enter as 
inferiors a Prussianized Reich. 

Yet the present situation may contain within itself the 
possibilities of a brighter future. Nationalism has probably 
passed its zenith, and is no longer what it was in the days of 
Bismarck and Treitschke. Even the Nazis apparently envisage 
the creation of a vast confederation of peoples, of which the 
Germans will form only the nucleus, though their schemes are, 
of course, vitiated by their arrogant conception of the Herrenvolk, 
or master race who will lord it over others. Economically, the 
age of coal and iron is drawing to a close, and is being succeeded 
by an age of electricity and oil, and this change in the basis ot 
economic power may produce corresponding political transforma- 
tions. If Germany were soundly beaten i in the present war and 
given no chance to claim that she was “‘stabbed in the back” 
while militarily undefeated, the legend of Prussian invincibility 
would be destroyed for ever, even without the necessity of 
throwing Prussia back beyond the Elbe and confining her to 
her original homeland in Brandenburg and the Baltic North- 
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East. Meanwhile the German Catholics, now reinforced by their 
Austrian co-religionists, may in the near future number half the 
population of the Reich, and on them will devolve the tremendous 
responsibility of leading their country back to the Christian 
faith, to sanity and to culture. They may yet have to endure a 
more cruel and violent persecution than any they have hitherto 
suffered; their religion may be outlawed, as was French 
Catholicism during the great Revolution, but it is unlikely that 
even a generation of Nazi teaching, whatever it may do in the 
North, could paganize the Catholic South. In France, where 
under the Reign of Terror churches were closed, priests 
guillotined, and a goddess of Reason worshipped on the dese- 
crated altars of Notre Dame, the succeeding century was the age 
of St. Bernadette, Lacordaire and the Curé d’Ars, nor have sixty 
years of “lay” education “put out-the lights of heaven”, as 
Viviani hoped. The Church in Germany, now lying in the 
shadow of the Swastika, “the Cross that is not Christ’s”’, may 
emerge purified and strengthened from her ordeal, to resume the 
work of St. Boniface and St. Peter Canisius. Assuredly this is 
no time to erect fresh barriers between her and the rest of 
Catholic Europe. Moreover, the courageous resistance of 
German Protestantism to the claims of the Totalitarian State, 
which it recognized at last as the foe of God and Christianity, 
may possibly go far to repair the schism of the Reformation. 
Russia, we may admit, is a far more difficult problem than 
Germany, for she was never Catholic at all and knew neither 
Roman rule, a Middle Age, a Renaissance nor a Reformation. 
She derived her Christianity, not from the Latin West, bur from 
the East, from the Byzantine Empire in the tenth century. She 
acquired nothing of the secular learning of Byzantium : the poets 
and philosophers of ancient Hellas, whose influence on Western 
Europe and on Germany has been incalculable, were closed 
books to the Russian Christian, who was taught to despise the 
vain science of the Greeks. Even the mighty masters of Greek 
theology, from Clement of Alexandria to St. John of Damascus, 
who might have controlled the speculative extravagances of the 
Russian mind, were but rarely studied in: Kiev or Moscow: 
few of them, apart from St. Basil the Great and St. Gregory 
Nazianzenus, were ever translated into the Russian language. 
The religious life of Russia, lacking a solid intellectual foundation, 
centred in the monasteries, whose inmates may almost be 
compared with the naked and fasting “holy men” of the East 
rather than with the active and educated monks of the Catholic 
West. Dependent entirely upon Constantinople in her early 
years, the Russian Church followed the Greeks into schism, while 
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the Tartar invasion and the rise of the rival Slav State of Catholic 
Poland cut her off completely from the West. In consequence, 
she grew in upon herself, held the outside world in contempt, 
and identified herself exclusively with the interests of the Russian 
nation. Meanwhile the Christian races of the Balkan Peninsula 
and finally Constantinople, New Rome itself, were subjugated by 
the Mohammedan Turks ; the Crescent replaced the Cross in the 
Greek lands, and Justinian’s great church of Hagia Sophia was 
turned over to the worship of Allah. The defence of the 
Orthodox East now rested solely upon Russia. The pride which 
she felt at this position is expressed in the famous conception of 
Moscow as the Third Rome, found in the writings of the monk 
Philotheus in the sixteenth century. 

“The first Rome,” he wrote to the Tsar, “‘collapsed owing to 
its heresies, the second Rome fell a victim to the Turks, but a 
new and third Rome has sprung up in the North, illuminating 
the whole universe like a sun. The first and second Rome have 
fallen, but the third will stand till the end of history. Moscow 
is the third and final Rome: there will never be a fourth.” 

This haughty religious exclusiveness was the mainstay of Holy 
Russia till Church and Tsardom fell together in the Revolution 
of 1917. It remained a permanent obstacle to any reconciliation 
with the Papacy, for the Russian believed that he alone possessed 
the true Faith and that the West was sunk in darkness and 
heresy. None the less, the Catholic Church had a strong foothold 
in the Slav world, nor was she without friends in Russia herself. 
At one time it seemed likely that the Ruthenians would act as a 
bridge between Russia and the Catholic West. This Slav people, 
racially akin to the Russians and dwelling in the eastern valleys of 
the Carpathian mountains, passed in the sixteenth century under 
the political control of Poland. When the great tide of Catholic 
Reform swept under Jesuit leadership into Eastern Europe the 
Ruthenians were persuaded to return to the Catholic Church, 
and a solemn Act of Union was agreed upon at Brest Litovsk 
in 1595. They were not required to become “Latins” ; they 
kept their own Slavonic liturgy and even their married clergy, 
but they accepted the supremacy of the Pope and became full 
members of the Catholic Church. Some Russian bishops had 
taken part in the Brest Litovsk meetings, and the entry of Russia 
into the Catholic communion seemed possible. But the Orthodox 
clergy as a body were strongly infected with the old Greek 
hatred and suspicion of the “‘Latins” ; they secured in 1589 the 
creation of an independent Patriarchate of Moscow, and anti- 
Western and anti-Catholic feeling was intensified by a war with 
Poland, during whicha Polisharmy occupied Moscow itself in 1612. 
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A century later the restless energy of Peter the Great broke 
down the barriers which had long separated Russia from Europe, 
and St. Petersburg was founded as the window to look out upon 
the West. This Petrine Revolution could not have happened at 
a worse moment for Russia, for the Europe to which she attained 
admittance was in process of steady de-Christianization. The 
eighteenth was the. least Christian of centuries: it was the age 
of Bayle, Voltaire, Hume, Diderot and the Encyclopaedia. The 
West is subject to occasional bouts of anti-religious rationalism, 
because Hellenic philosophy, though partially Christianized by 
the Fathers and the Schoolmen, was originally the creation of a 
pagan and secular society and can be made the basis of an entirely 
non-religious Weltanschauung. Catholicism, however, has always 
telied upon the wisdom of her doctors, the philosophia perennis, 
to effect a cure and redress the balance. But the Russian Church 
had no such sheet-anchor ; she had never boasted an Augustine 
or an Aquinas, and in face of the freethinking blizzard that began 
to blow in from Paris and Berlin through the open window of 
St. Petersburg she found herself helpless and defenceless. Her 
priests and monks knew their liturgy, but they had little or no 
philosophical training and were ill-equipped to defend their 
faith. Russia, hungry for knowledge and possessing no classical 
tradition or scientific theology, swallowed uncritically the 
productions of French and German rationalism, and fell headlong 
into the morass of atheistic materialism from which she has not 
yet been rescued. 

Only for a brief period was Russia brought into contact with 
the ancient tradition of the Catholic West. The Jesuits, expelled 
from the countries of Catholic Europe and suppressed as an 
Order in 1773, were welcomed to Russia as refugees by the 
Empress Catherine. The outbreak of the French Revolution in 
1789 drove some distinguished leaders of Catholic thought as 
exiles to. St. Petersburg, among them Joseph de Maistre, whose 
famous book Soirées de St. Petersbourg (1821) was the fruit of his 
mission to the Tsar as representative of Sardinia from 1802 
to 1817.. Much friendly feeling for Catholicism was expressed 
in high Russian circles during the reign of Alexander I (1801- 
1825), but unhappily the Napoleonic invasion of 1812 rfe- 
awakened the old primitive anti-Western feeling as had the 
Polish invasion two centuries earlier. Nationalism, which has 
been described as the real religion of the nineteenth century, 
acquired a religious and almost mystical character in Russia. 
“Orthodoxy, Autocracy, Nationality”, in Count Uvarov’s 
celebrated formula, was held to be the triple foundation on which 
the Russian State was built. Yet a few voices were raised against 
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this idolatry of patriotism, and at least one voice, with powerful 
effect, was heard demanding reconciliation with Rome. Chaadaev, 
in his Lettres philosophiques (1836), declared that the history of 
‘humanity was the history of the realization of God’s kingdom 
on earth, that the true principle of religious unity is to be found 
in Catholicism alone, that Russia, so long as she is out of 
communion with Rome, will remain backward, isolated and 
uficivilized, and that her present “Christianity”? may be compared 
with that of the Abyssinians. Russia, he pointed out, is not an 
Oriental nation, but one situated precariously between East and 
West, between China and Germany. To achieve a real culture, 
to play her part adequately in the drama of world history, she 
must abandon “Byzantinism” and enter fully into the spiritual 
life of Europe, not merely as an imitator but as a co-operator and 
a creator of new values. 

Chaadaev’s plea, says Herzen, resounded through Russia 
“like a shot that rang out on a dark night”. A storm of religious 
and patriotic fury greeted its appearance, and an Imperial decree 
pronounced the author insane! But half a century later Russia’s 
greatest philosopher, Vladimit Soloviev, reached conclusions 
similar to Chaadaev’s. He insisted that Russia must repudiate 
the madness of nationalism, which was driving the world to 
destruction, reconcile herself to Rome, and become the champion 
and protector of the Universal Church. 

“The Russian Empire, isolated in its absolutism,” he wrote 
in 1888, “is a menace to Christendom, a probable source of 
endless strife and warfare. But the Russian Empire, willing to 
serve and protect the Universal Church and social organization, 
will bring peace and blessing to the nations. ... Russia’s 
destiny is to furnish the Universal Church with the political 
power that she must have to save and regenerate Europe and 
the world.” * 

In his famous parable The End of History he envisaged the 
coming of Antichrist in the person of a secular World Ruler, 
his temporary triumph and final defeat, and the reunion of all 
Christendom under the leadership of “Pope Peter II’’. Soloviev, 
it appears, died in 1900 in the communion of the Catholic Church. 
Seventeen years later the Orthodox Church of Holy Russia 
collapsed in ruins. The Revolution of 1917 separated Church 
and State in Eastern Europe for the first time since Constantine 
the Great presided over the Council of Nicea in 325. The Third 
Rome became the capital of the Third International. The 
Bolsheviks who made themselves masters of the Russian State 


* Quoted by Mgr. D’Herbigny, Vladimir Solovier (Eng. tran. 1918), pp. 204, 
211-12, 
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represented only the lowest stratum of Petrine society, which 
drew its inspiration from the secularized West, its Socialism from 
the German Marx and its philosophy from the scientific material- 
ism of the Darwinian age. Both were largely out of date by 
the time their champions seized power. Their advent may 
therefore mark the end of one epoch rather than the beginning 
of a new. 

For Bolshevism can hardly be regarded as the final solution 
of Russia’s problems. Its urban economics have been applied 
to a townless land. Even its Western atheism differs subtly from 
the Russian renunciation of God. The somewhat cold and arid 
rationalism of the Western freethinker rests upon the belief, 
derived from physical science, that the universe is a self-propelling 
mechanism : the almost religious intensity of Russian atheism is 
to be traced ultimately to the Gnostic and Manichaean dualism 
of the East, which can only overcome the problem of suffering 
and evil by postulating a conflict, as it were, within Deity itself 
(a good and an evil God perpetually striving for the mastery) 
or by denying Deity altogether. The spirit of Russia is at heart 
profoundly religious, as Dostoevskyi always insisted, and 
Spengler pertinently asks : What has the agony of a soul to do 
with Communism ? 

The present war may well result in the collapse of the Soviet 
régime, if the Nazis, disappointed of forcing an issue in the 
West, enter upon a military campaign against Russia, with the 
object of maintaining themselves in power by taking over the 
leadership of the World Revolution. In whatever manner 
Bolshevism may be destroyed, its disappearance may produce a 
great religious revival among a people so long preoccupied 
with the problem of God and evil, and the ““Third Christianity”’, 
which Spengler prophesied, may come into existence. What 
will be its relations with Catholicism ? We must acknowledge 
that Soloviev, with his dream of a Russian-Papal alliance, has 
been a lonely figure, and that fear and suspicion of Rome is 
still a potent influence, although Masaryk, writing in 1913, 
believed that “Orthodoxy, now that the leaven of Western 
philosophy has begun to work, tends logically towards 
Catholicism as the next stage upwards in ecclesiastico-religious 
evolution”.* The Orthodox Church, which shivered into sects 
when the iron grip of the Tsardom was removed, can hardly be 
reconstituted on its former basis, and it might seem that Russian 
Christianity must either dissolve into sectarian anarchy or seek 
a modus vivendi with the Universal Church. 

The future of the Church in Teutonic and Slavonic Europe 
—* T. G. Masaryk, The Spirit of Russia (Eng. tran. 1919), Vol. Tl, p. 503. 
Vol. 209 Cc 
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is full of fascinating potentialities, for if our civilization is to 
be saved from disaster it must recover its spiritual foundations. 
The idols of the past lie broken around us. Nationalism is 
probably a dying force. The secular humanism, which the 
Renaissance brought into fashion, has failed to dam back the 
flood of barbarism now threatening to overwhelm us: its 
weaknesses and defects have been acutely analysed in Rosalind 
Murray’s book The Good Pagan’s Failure. The prestige of science 
is no longer so high as it was in the days of Renan and Huxley : 
the scientists themselves have grown humbler and confess their 
ignorance of the ultimate nature of the concepts with which 
they deal. Communism, which has inherited the materialism 
of its enemy Capitalism, has destrqyed the Liberal State, but 
has failed to convince the world of its ability to establish a 
terrestrial paradise. We are passing through a period of 
disillusioned scepticism, similar to that which in ancient Rome 
marked the transformation of the democratic Republic into the 
totalitarian Empire. Without accepting the full Spenglerian 
thesis that a “Second Religiousness” inevitably follows the 
bankruptcy of rationalism, we may none the less look forward to 
a great spiritual awakening in the coming century. Perhaps the 
fate and future of Europe depend on the character this awakening 
will assume in Germany and Russia. All talk of a Latin Catholic 
bloc should, however much it may suit the plans of politicians, 
be discouraged as tending to identify the Church with one 
particular group or set of interests and even to pen her into one 
corner of Europe. The restoration of the religious unity of our 
civilization and the re-establishment of a true Respublica 
Christiana is surely the goal we should aim at. 

J. J. SAUNDERS. 





















Jakos BurcKHARDT, OR Tue Fricut From 
PoLitics 


ie English and American intellectual circles Jakob Burckhardt is 
probably known only as the author of his book on the Renais- 
sance. Together with Alexis de Tocqueville and Donoso Cortes* he 
seems to belong to the number of those great forgotten thinkers 
whom we are only just beginning to rediscover today. The 
fundamental and decisive experience for these thinkers was the 
great French Revolution, which began under the aegis of the 
motto “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”, and ended with the 
popular tyranny of Napoleon I. The experience of the revolu- 
tion of 1848 confirmed the revolutionary laws which had already 
been inculcated by the revolutionary ‘movement begun in 1789. 
These thinkers were not Liberals, cherishing an empty and 
automatic belief in progress; nor were they socialists, chasing 
after a Utopian idea; nor reactionary Conservatives trying to 
put the clock back. They were, as Tocqueville once said of 
himself, ““Liberals of a new type’. 

The later nineteenth century completely obscured the unique 
significance of this sew Liberalism, and it took a new world 
crisis, of which the varying forms of Fascism are symptoms 
rather than causes, to make us recognize once more in the 
Neo-Liberals of the early nineteenth century our real contem- 
poraries and teachers. 

One of these forgotten contemporaries and great historical 
teachers is the Basle professor, Jakob Burckhardt. Burckhardt 
taught history in the University of Basle for nearly fifty years. 
Only one of his books has been translated into English and 
often republished—his book about the Renaissance. The 
professional historian may perhaps also know his book about 
Constantine the Great, and those interested in Italian art will 
recall Burckhardt’s Cicerone, his important “Guide to the Appre- 
ciation of Italian Art’’. 

These three books are in fact the only works of Burckhardt 
to be published during his lifetime. His Griechische Kultur- 
geschichte, his Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen, and his Lectures, to 
mention only a few of his chief works, were first published by 
his grateful pupils from manuscripts which he left behind after 
his death. There are also his letters. Today Burckhardt’s works 
are issued in an excellent and scholarly collected edition of 
fourteen volumes. 

It must be confessed that the Western reader of today does 





i Tocqueville, b. 1805, d. 1859; Donoso Cortes, b. 1809, d. 1853 ; Burckhardt, 
b. 1818, d. 1897. 
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not find an easy approach to the cautious, restrained language 
of the citizen of Basle, voluntarily renouncing as it does any 
claims to superficial brilliance. He often interlards his sentences 
with heavy provincialisms, foreshadowing in this respect Joyce 
and D. H. Lawrence. But once the reader has fathomed the 
secret of this Swiss writer’s language, with its faculty for under- 
statement to a degree almost reminiscent of the British, he will 
discover a depth and breadth of thought which will carry him 
right through to the dark abyss of our present world crisis, 
resolving our doubts and shedding light on our path. 

Jakob Burckhardt was born of a family of Basle notables 
and studied history under Ranke, the succession of whose 
professorial chair at Berlin he politely declined some decades 
later, for he set little store by all the noisy but empty talk of 
Kultur in Bismarckian Germany. Kugler introduced him 
to the history of art. Like all young men in the 1840’s—for 
example Karl Marx—Burckhardt also became interested in 
politics. He became editor of a Conservative newspaper in 
Basle, but soon realized the hopelessly low level of day-to-day 
political writing or action. He turned his thoughts to the 
contemplation of history. The historian’s vocation is that of a 
prophet with his eyes fixed on the past, and it was in this sense 
that Burckhardt exercised his role for forty years—a solitary 
figure in an age which set store only by the plain, easily com- 
prehensible word or the blatant and obvious gesture. 

Burckhardt was no professional historian; he was not one of 
those countless industrious scholars who collect material and 
sources and out of ten books make an eleventh so-called new 
one. He was a real teacher of history, just as Thucydides taught 
history to his fellow-Greeks. Not that he did not study facts 
and sources with the greatest industry. Right till the end of 
his life he always returned to his sources, unwearying in his 
striving to wrest some life and meaning from them. Here the 
influence of the Classical School of Ranke may be clearly seen. 
History to Burckhardt was no simple setting out of a chain of 
events, nor was it, as it appeared to Hegel, a “‘progress in the 
consciousness of freedom’’. He rejected all too wide generaliza- 
tions which failed fundamentally. to clarify the nature of the 
historical process but merely elucidated more or less the point 
of view of the observer. Burckhardt’s generalizations are, as it 
were, a form of compressed experiences. 

What interests him most are the great periods of historical 
transition, and how ancient cultures give place to new political 
and spiritual worlds. This idea may be seen in his books on 
Constantine and on the Renaissance, and in the Cultural History 
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of Greece. In his Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen, which with 
Vico’s Nuova Scientia is perhaps the deepest and. wisest book 
produced by Western historical thought, Burckhardt sums up 
the whole depth and breadth of his historical vision. How 
laboured, by comparison with this great work, appear the 
syntheses of Spengler and even of Arnold Toynbee ! 

It appears to be doubtful whether Burckhardt would ever 
have published the Be/rachtungen (Reflections), to which, when 
he delivered them as lectures, he gave the much more modest 
title of ““On the Study of History’. This colossal work, which 
up to the present has never found an English or American 
publisher, is a sociological history of the Western peoples. 
The theme is man, his actions and his sufferings, how he is formed 
by three influences—State, Religion, and Culture—or what 
form. his actions and creative powers impose on these three 
influences. The central idea of Burckhardt’s historical sociology 
lies in his working out of cross-sections rather than of chrono- 
logical periods, as is the usual historical practice. He has a 
fundamental mistrust of the chronological, progressive, stage- 
by-stage method. What interests him are the factors that 
remain constant throughout history, the typical element, and 
such things are only to be made plain by a cross-sectional treat- 
ment of history. States are founded, they rise to power, and 
crises cause them either to crumble away or to gain renewed 
strength. This is true not only of political history. Religions, 
too, are constantly being founded anew; they find adherents, 
are adopted in other countries, or take on a new form. 
These manifestations, too, represent for Burckhardt historical 
phenomena. The only permanent factors, in his view, are art 
and true culture, as the highest expression of culture. Here 
man fulfils himself, here he creates something permanent which 
we never grow weary of contemplating. Burckhardt’s ancient 
pagan humanism may be seen here. Art, when he meets it in 
its perfection, acquires for him a moral significance and standard. 
Thus in Cicerone he says of Raphael: “The soul of Modern 
Man has found no higher exponent and guardian than he in the 
sphere of beauty and form. ... The highest personal quality 
of Raphael was not aesthetic, but moral, art—the tremendous 
honesty and strength of will with which he struggled every 
moment with that beauty which he saw before him as the highest 
beauty. He never rested upon what he had achieved, but 
made use of it to go a further step forward.” 

It is only in the sphere of culture that we encounter the world 
of freedom, State and religion, in contrast to the “flexible” 
spheres of culture, are spheres in which compulsion reigns. 
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While Burckhardt defines State, religion and culture as the 
most important historical factors, the crises of world history— 
wars, invasions, revolutions—represent for him accelerated 
processes which occur throughout the course of history. It is 
they which form his real theme, for it is in crises that the real 
nature of man is revealed, the nature that remains unchangeable 
throughout all vicissitudes. His book on Constantine must 
be taken as the interpretation of a “‘type” which later, in his 
Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen, he worked out into a doctrine 
of the principles governing historical crises. It is only necessary 
to consider the following sentences from his We/tgeschichtliche 
Betrachtungen in order to understand the significance of his doc- 
trine of crisis, in which his aim is to discern, among fluctuating 
circumstances, the permanent thread: “Under Constantine and 
his successors,” he says, “the Empire outlived its gradual dis- 
placement by a Christian-Orthodox society and church, which 
grew up beneath the gradually breaking-up imperial rule. As 
long as that imperial rule survived, it was forced to allow its 
material strength to be utilized towards the inexorable persecu- 
tion of Aryans and heathens. And finally, after Orthodoxy had 
been organized on a permanent basis and had taken under its 
wing some part of the tradition of ancient times, the Empire 
was allowed to die.””» Rome would be unthinkable without the 
Greek tradition, Christianity equally unthinkable without Greece 
and Rome, and finally the period of crisis which began with the 
French Revolution, and in the midst of which Burckhardt was 
teaching, tends towards a synthesis which covers unbroken three 
thousand years, whose sole theme is Western Man in his eternal 
striving and suffering. , 

It is questionable whether Burckhardt gave its full due to the 
eternal phenomenon of religion. Probably he did not differ- 
entiate sufficiently sharply between religion and the organized 
forms of religion—the churches. He leaves the future of religion 
in intentional obscurity. “The life of worldly things and all its 
attendant interests have become stronger than any other con- 
sideration—to say nothing of that type of optimism which hopes 
to establish an ideal condition of things on earth, the tremen- 
dous preoccupation with temporal and material things, dis- 
cernible in every sphere including that of free spiritual activity, 
and automatically carrying with it an absence of leisure for 
contemplation, is very far from being compatible with the doc- 
trine of the Reformation, which, whether viewed from the angle 
of exculpation or of selection by grace, was a difficult doctrine 
in itself and by no means likely to have a universal appeal. 
Ancient. Christianity stands out in the sharpest contrast to the 
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Christianity of the present day. Today there is no longer any 
feeling for a humble willingness to cast self aside, or for turning 
the other cheek—today people want to insist on the social 
sphere in which they were born. Work must be done, money 
must be made, and all kinds of things must be allowed to inter- 
fere with the natural course of a man’s life, even to the detriment 
of beauty and enjoyment. In short, despite all professions of 
religion, man refuses to give up the advantages and benefits of 
the newer culture, and thus provides a further proof of the 
general tendency adopted by present-day opinion. 

“The Calvinistic countries, which even before the Reformation 
were for the most part the countries most given to trade and 
industry, have in practice arrived at the Anglo-American com- 
promise between Calvinistic pessimism in theory and inde- 
fatigable money-making in practice. As a result of this attitude 
they have exercised a strong influence, but can never, one would 
think, considering the small number of the elect, have taken their 
compromise particularly seriously. 

“Among the doubtful features of present-day orthodoxy are 
the admission of the ‘solidarity of Conservative interests’, the 
continued association with the State, despite the latter’s unwilling- 
ness to maintain that association, the upholding of the myth at 
all costs. In some way or other, however, Christianity will fall back 
on its basic idea of the suffering of this world. It remains to be seen 
how this is to be reconciled in the long run with the desire to live and 
create in that same world.” In this quotation—the italicizing is 
mine—the individual quality of Jakob Burckhardt’s cross- 
sectional method may easily be recognized. He digs deep down 
into the Western historical consciousness. Christianity, even 
in its secular form, is a lasting, if a changing, historical force. 
Ancient Christianity, the Catholicism of the Middle Ages, the 
Reformation, modern “‘orthodoxies” are the transitional stages 
of the historical force of the Christian religion. But its strength 
weakens as it adopts the organized form of a church, and 
Burckhardt leaves its future open to doubt. Probably he 
conjectured more than he thought it wise to express. 

Burckhardt saw in the State the incarnation of power: and 
power as such he held to be an evil thing. Inthe safe seclusion 
of the city-state of Basle, keeping a sceptical watch over the fate 
as States of three Great Powers, France, Italy, and Germany, he 
inclined to agree with Aristotle, who denied the character of 
“State” to the rapidly growing Great Powers of the ancient 
world. The boundaries of a State should be limited by what the 
human eye could span. That was the doctrine imparted by the 
scholar of Greek political thought in his Po/itics. 
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Corresponding to this, Burckhardt saw in the expanding 
modern mass-states a centralized threat to the whole of human 
culture. He recognized the full danger of the plebiscitary 
dictatorship of Napoleon I and had himself consciously ex- 
perienced it in all its stages and uttered warnings against the 
imitation of that dictatorship under a lesser man, Louis Napoleon. 
He also refused to trust far either the new Italian National State 
or Bismnarck’s Reich. All outward show is deceiving. The 
foundations are not solidly built. The great crisis which began 
in 1789 will have far-reaching effects. Greater crises are ahead of 
us. Here Burckhardt’s analysis of history has much in common 
with the thought of his great contemporaries, Cortes, Nietzsche, 
and Tocqueville. And here, too, he can serve as guide to us 
in the darkness of our crisis-shaken present. 

Even before 1848 the young historian, not yet thirty, wrote 
to a friend: “You may, Heaven knows, blame me for a bad 
citizen, but I have renounced for ever all political activity. I can 
draw back without dishonour ; I have never had any particular 
grudge against politics, it is just that the whole business is 
repugnant to me.... The word Liberty sounds fine and 
clear, but one should only venture to talk about it when one 
has seen with one’s own eyes the slavery of the mob, the so- 
called people, and has been present at and experienced civil 
revolts. There is nothing more pitiable under the sun . 
than a government from which every petty gang of intriguers 
can snatch away the executive power from beneath it, and which 
must then tremble before the ‘Liberalism’ of the town cliques 
and village magnates. I know too much history to expect any- 
thing from this mass-despotism except a rule of power, which 
will bring history to an end. ... Believe me, the politically 
minded masses, to which certain people make a flamboyant 
appeal, simply . . . do not exist as yet, at any rate in Germany. 
Instead there is a popular mass, wherein slumber the seeds of a 
vast number of splendid characters, but which could be utilized 
as a mass in the hands of any rogue and would then behave 
like a wild beast. Sapientia sat.’ This is a pronouncement 
which cannot be misunderstood, and which throws light on a 
fundamental point of view which runs right through ll 
Burckhardt’s later work. . 

When, a few years later, after Louis Napoleon by his coup 
d’état of 2 December, 1852, had brought the second French 
Republic to an ignominious end, Burckhardt published his book 
on Constantine. He took another prophetic glance into the 
future when writing of the later Roman Empire: “Every form 
and degree which the rule of force can attain, front the most 
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terrible to the most beneficent, can here be seen, following upon 
each other in an astounding series of alternations.” We today 
are living through another such period, and perhaps we, too, 
shall see raised to the throne “some fine big man with the 
qualities of a coporal”. ‘True our modern dictators are neither 
“fine” nor “big”. But apart from this, Burckhardt’s warning 
prophecy has been literally fulfilled. 

The period from 1789 to his own, and the absolutely unmis- 
takeable tendencies of the future, appeared to Burckhardt as 
one unified process. In this he is in complete agreement with 
Tocqueville, with whose writings he was doubtless familiar. 
The following characteristic passage is a quocation from 
Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen: “‘Every period up to the present 
day is fundamentally a revolutionary period, and we ourselves 
are the second act. For those three seemingly peaceful decades 
from 1815 to 1848 can now be seen to be a mere entr’acte in the 
great drama. There appears, however, now to be a tendency 
towards the wnijication of the movement, which is in contrast to 
anything in the recorded past of the world.”’ 

“In truth, during those three decades during which we were 
born and grew up, it was possible to believe that revolution was 
done with for good and as such could be evaluated objectively. 
Men also believed—and the high-water mark of this illusion 
was reached in 1830—that they possessed the means of bridging 
the gulf between the old and the new, in the shape of the con- 
Sstitutional monarchy. Various ‘achievements’ were simul- 
taneously making themselves more and more felt throughout 
Europe, though in some cases in the form of demands rather 
than of positive reforms, and these ‘achievements’ were looked 
on as ‘benefits’ of the French Revolution. They included equality 
before the law, equality of taxation and inheritance, equal 
eligibility for holding office, transferability of real property, 
reduction of entail and of the right of primogeniture, more 
profitable land cultivation, freedom of industry, and the control 
of profits and trade. Immobilized capital was superseded by 
mobile capital and was itself made mobile. Then, too, there 
were equal rights for all religions, a measure which had become 
inevitable especially in States harbouring many different con- 
tessions. The ecclesiastical power within the State was only 
complete in certain regions and the general tendency was towards 
a separation of Church from State. Further, public opinion 
exercised a considerable influence on the whole course of events ; 
economic tendencies also affected public opinion in national and 
thence also in foreign affairs; and another contributory factor 
was the rise of the modern Press,” 
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‘At that time there appeared a series of books which, if not 
classics, were at least well written, and which, though not free 
from partisanship, attempted to give in inexpressive and un- 
provocative form a general view of the years 1789 to 1815, of a 
period, in fact, which was considered closed. Now, on the 
contrary, we realize that one and the same storm caught up 
humanity in 1789 and is now carrying us along with it... .” 

Burckhardt wrote this passage in 1871, precisely at the time 
when Bismarck was preparing in Versailles to lay the founda- 
tions of the new Imperial Germany. The lonely prophet of Basle 
looked with gloomy forebodings into the future of Western 
civilization. He shared with Tocqueville the fear of what he 
believed to be the inevitable character of modern mass-democracy 
as a generally levelling influence, destroying the old social, 
economic, ethical, religious and cultural orders. Democracy 
can, in fact, itself. take on the character of nihilism unless it 
knows how to assure and protect with care its forms of liberty. 
The French collapse in June 1940, which has a long previous 
history which has not yet been written, is a terrible confirmation 
of the fears of the Basle prophet. Only a State like Britain, in 
which democracy rests upon voluntary self-discipline, tried and 
proved by the experience of centuries, can stand alone against 
the onrush of nihilism and can prepare beyond it the foundations 
of the principles of a new Western world. Perhaps we should 
interpret the present world crisis less as a struggle between 
Dictatorship and Democracy than as a final settling of accounts 
between the threat of slavery and the ideal of liberty. Burck- 
hardt was profoundly sceptical with regard to the future of 
democracy, but all his life long he was an unswerving guardian 
of Western freedom. 

Two letters belonging to the last years of Burckhardt’s life, 
together with a further fragment taken from the posthumous 
Historical Fragments first published in 1929, may help us to 
see that it is no mere antiquarian’s pastime to relate his thought 
to present times. ‘“The picture I make for myself of the ‘terribles 
simplificateurs’ who will come over this old Europe of ours is 
no pleasant one. ... For I envisage something of the fatal 
side of this great new movement. I see how the stark fear of 
death hangs over all its aspirations, because once again naked 
force will be on top and the one safe counsel for all will be to 
keep their mouths shut. . . .” 

“To me it has for long been apparent that the world is ad- 
vancing towards one of two alternatives—complete democracy, 
or total and lawless despotism.”’ ‘“The military State must become 
a big industrialist, Those conglomerations of human beings 
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in the big workshops and factories must not be abandoned for 
ever to their poverty and their longings. A regimented and 
supervised mass of uniformed human beings earning a bare 
living and with hopes of only small advancement, beginning and 
ending each day to the sound of the drum—that is the next 
logical sequence.” 

In the face of such a present and such an immediate future, 
Burckhardt took every care to preserve his own personal liberty, 
dignity and independence. He wanted nothing more than to 
be a teacher of history and an exponent of the lasting values of 
Western art, culture and education—education in the sense of the 
Greek “‘paidaia”—to a generation threatened by the danger of a 
final levelling-up and enslavement. He was, in fact, a modern 
Epicurus—a type to whom he unintentionally attributed con- 
genial characteristics in his Griechische Kulturgeschichte. Like 
Epicurus and his school, he enjoyed in perfect contemplation 
his renunciation of any share in a State he held to be already 
degenerated. 

It would be a misunderstanding of this attitude to interpret 
it as a cowardly flight. The strength of a policy, if one keeps 
the example of Burckhardt before one’s eyes, lies in the ability 
to make a compromise with the “degenerated State” and to co- 
operate in bringing about its improvement and reform. To 
adopt a Policy implies the renunciation of the unattainable. Only 
he who can take this renunciation upon himself, and who yet at 
the same time can continue to aspire to that unattainable good 
and beauty which Burckhardt served throughout his life, can, 
in an attainable world, retain glimmerings of the unattainable. — 
J. P. MAyEr. 











THe SEVEN PRINCIPLES OF THE NEw 
RADICALISM 


The Necessity for Moral Radicalism in economics 

ik has become a matter of urgency to cease arguing about 
the extent to which economic science need take morals or 

religion into consideration. In present circumstances we need 

nothing less than an economics that is itself a system of morals 

in its basic principles. 

At one time it was an accepted thing in England that economics 
was a more or less mathematical science, into which morals 
could only enter as a disturbing element. Even the philan- 
thropists asked no more than that moral considerations should 
occasionally be allowed to temper the practical conclusions drawn 
by scientific analysis. Unhappily, practical experience showed 
that economic processes, and the men who worked them, having 
once been set in motion without regard to morals, did not easily 
dmit the introduction of morals at a later stage. 

Even those who by their religious profession acknowledged 
that morals should come first were generally willing to agree 
that the case of economics was “‘somehow different”. They did 
this even when they had a sound system of moral philosophy to 
draw on. As for those who had no sound philosophy behind 
them, but only amiable intentions, their attempt to regulate 
economics by morals was foredoomed to failure. For they 
proposed to substitute for non-moral economics, not a system 
of economic justice, but selections from the Sermon on the 
Mount. Many of these selections, however, were not originally 
intended as rules of justice but as counsels to those who would 
attain Christian perfection by going beyond economic justice 
and rising spiritually superior to economic injustice. Conse- 
quently they do not provide a basis for a system of economics. 

By contrast with these feeble or misdirected attempts to put 
economics on an ethical basis, the Russian Revolution came to 
many as an inspiration. For the economic theories of Karl 
Marx, though closely related on the technical side to those of his 
contemporaries, introduced into their formulas certain violent 
moral judgements (concerning, for example, the dispossessing 
and exploitation of “‘the workers’”’) which turned their practical 
application upside down and gave what has been called a 
**Messianic”’ flavour to his own vision of the future of the work ing 
class. This appeal to something like a religious emotion in 
economics was strengthened by Marx’s elimination of any kind 
of supernatural religion from his system and his elevation of 
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economics to be itself the key to all history and the measure of 
all values. 

When, therefore, his principles seemed to be visibly embodied 
in a Socialist Republic in Russia at a moment of world-wide 
physical and moral confusion, an enthusiasm for them was 
generated that had something of the character of a religious 
revival, with the U.S.S.R. for a Church. In little more than a 
decade from this Revolution Marx’s hitherto comparatively 
neglected dogmas had established themselves over the greater 
part of the globe as a goad for the masses and an opiate for the 
intellectuals. 

Now, in so far as it really brought back to the world a desire 
for economic justice and for bettering the lot of the dispossessed, 
and led the way in giving effect to this desire, Marxist Com- 
munism did a good and much-needed work. But in so far as it 
conceived of economic justice wholly in terms of a single class, 
even though the largest—indeed, in so far as it thought in terms 
of classes of any kind, to the exclusion of the individual and 
families—it could never give the world a universally satisfying 
justice or one founded on the true needs of human nature. And 
in so far as it made economic betterment an end in itself, and 
taught that all the values of human life could be realized by an 
economic change, it made economic betterment worthless and 
human life a mockery. For in so doing it cut men off from God, 
Who alone can give life its final meaning. 

Since, therefore, this exclusively class outlook, with its corollary 
of class hatred, and this materialism, with its corollary of militant 
atheism, are fundamental tenets of Marxist Communism, the 
restoration of an ethical outlook in economics by its agency has 
been, on the balance, not a gain to the world, but an un- 
paralleled disaster. It calls, moreover, for action to counter it, 
which, to be effective, must also be on the moral plane, and at 
least as radical. 

This need was recognized by the political opponents of 
Bolshevism. Mussolini and Hitler each in his own way met the 
Marxist challenge by an economics based on a kind of counter- 
morality. Mussolini borrowed some of the leading- ideas of 
Catholic sociology and tried to combine them with something 
like a pagan worship of the State. Hitler’s appeal was wholly 
pagan, and based economics, like politics, on a kind of religious 
worship of the Germag race ; and he sought to enforce his system 
‘on so-called inferior races with as fanatical a cruelty as the 
Bolsheviks used in enforcing theirs upon so-called class enemies. 

During the same period, Catholic statesmen in a number of 
countries made beginnings in reconstruction on the basis of 
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traditional morality that at least bore witness to a growing sense 
of the need of meeting a moral revolution in economics with a 
moral counter-revolution. 

If this need existed before the renewal of the Great War, it 
was intensified beyond all measure after it. The Nazi pact with 
the U.S.S.R. showed that the political opposition between the 
two systems counted for less than the common bond of godless- 
ness and inhumanity linking their moral codes. When Mussolini 
took advantage of the unholy pact to sate his own megalomania, 
the futility of trying to graft Christian moral principles on to a 
radically pagan political structure became equally evident. 

Thus, when the sheer destructiveness of the war itself came, 
making it certain that drastic economic and social reconstruction 
must be undertaken in Western Europe, it had become certain 
also that nothing short of a completely radical reconstruction on 
the basis of absolute morality could hold its own against the 
Bolshevik economic creed. ye 


The Purpose of the Seven Principles 

When we speak of economic reconstruction on a moral basis 
it is not meant that the whole of economics can be comprised in 
a moral code. The view of economics as a non-moral, quasi- 
mathematical science contains this much truth: that a great part 
of it must always consist of technical description and analysis, 
since it has to determine what economic aims are technically 
practicable and what are the most efficient methods of attaining 
them. But the subject matter of economics is, after all, a field of 
human activity, namely man’s efforts to supply his material needs. 
Its material aims, therefore, must ultimately be judged by their 
conformity to the moral ends of human life, and its methods by 
the moral standards of human conduct. 

We must start, therefore, from certain truths of natural religion 
and morality, which, for our present purposes, must be assumed 
without argument. ‘Thus, we assume the existence of an all- 
good God, Whom it is our highest work to serve. We assume 
that men aré¢ free agents in all their deliberate acts, and responsible 
for them to their conscience and to God. We assume also that 
the nature of man, like that of every other living thing, is built 
to follow a definite pattern of behaviour and cannot fully realize 
its possibilities unless it does follow it ; and, further, that in the 
case of man, owing to his moral freedom, this behaviour pattern 
consists, not only of physical and mentaMfaws, but also of moral 
laws, that is to say, of laws binding, not by physical compulsion, 
but by moral obligation. . 

Finally, we assume that the moral powers of man (generally 
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called his virtues), by which he is enabled to fulfil these moral 
laws, conform to the same general pattern in all men (just as his 
physical powers do), though they may vary in strength from 
individual to individual as the result of heredity, training, and 
use or misuse. Thus, one man may be courageous by nature, 
another courageous chiefly by training or self-discipline ; some 
men grow up honest but lose the habit of honesty by giving way 
to the temptations of a particular position ; but all men have in 
them at least the rudiments of courage, honesty and the rest. 

These are unchanging facts of the spiritual order. Between 
them and the technical problems of economics there lies a gap, 
and the seven principles set out in this outline are intended to 
bridge it. It will be well, before explaining them one by one, 
to give the complete list of them without comment. 

1. The existence of God should be made the starting 
point of economic reasoning. 

2. The fundamental laws o nomics are moral laws. 

3. The essential moral right%*and duties of man spring 
from his own nature and not from the State. 

4. Economic justice will be best attained (othef things 
being equal) in an economic system resting upon independent 
individual status. 

5. The pattern of life of an economic community is best 
regulated if the State is built up of spontaneous and self- 
governing groups each fulfilling a distinctive economic 
function. 

6. An economic system serves real needs best when its 
objectives are conceived in terms of goods and services 
rather than of money. 

7. The natural needs of men and women as producers and 
consumers, and not the potentialities of mechanization, 
monetary technique and salesmanship, are the proper 
measure of both production and consumption. 






God, the Moral Law, the State and the Individual in Economies 

We must now proceed to explain and comment briefly on each 
of these seven principles in turn, beginning with the first ; 

The existence of God should be made the starting point of economic 
reasoning. 

It is not enough, for the purpose of economic thought and 
controversy, that God’s existence should be believed and that 
He should be the object of religion. It is necessary to make it 
clear that His existence bears directly upon the solution of 
economic problems and to show how it does so. 

This working-out of theism in the field of economics and 
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sociology is related to simple theism much as what may be called 
the sociological atheism of Marxist Communism is related to the 
atheism of the continental Liberalism that descends from the 
French Revolution. 

That atheism is often complete enough in the theological 
sphere but stops short at the application of its principles to 
economic and social life. It professes, indeed, to found its 
political and economic system on natural liberty and the rights of 
man without reference to God, but its very appeal to natural 
liberty and rights is a survival of Catholic philosophy. Indeed, 
it was this retention of these ideals cut off (by atheism) from their 
logical basis and their limiting principles that was responsible for 
the economic lawlessness of the Liberal era. Marx had an easy 
task in pointing out the licence and exploitation that followed in 
the train of this inconsistent individualism and, with better logic, 
constructed a new philosophy of human society based from the 
beginning upon atheistic premises, complete with economic 
determinism and the absolute subordination of the individual to 
the class or the community. 

Somewhat similarly, the theists of the nineteenth century 
stopped short at applying their principles to the economic 
system except as a kind of afterthought which could do little 
more than expose them to ridicule. Marxism must be met by a 
theism that permeates the whole of our economic thinking and 
by an economics that is theistic from the outset. 

The second of our principles is : 

The fundamental laws of economics are moral laws. 

This principle follows from the fact that men remain morally 
responsible for their deliberate acts in all circumstances, including 
their economic relations. 

In the Middle Ages economists had no doubt that economics 
was, at bottom, the science of how men ought to behave to one 
another in the course of getting a living. Hence they dealt 
primarily with men and their behaviour, and only secondarily 
with goods and money and their accumulation. They. em- 
phasized the sinfulness of avarice and of taking advantage of 
anothet’s urgent necessities ; they held that the craftsman was 
under a moral obligation to do good work ; they required that 
wages, prices, and rates of interest should be just and not merely 
competitive ; and so forth. They rightly considered ihat to 
disregard these principles was bad economics. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century economists began 
to teach openly that each man should pursue solely his economic 
self-interest. They tried to bring this into a system of morals 
by declaring that the economic uniformities resulting from this 
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simplification of motives constituted a natural harmony; but 
the practical effect of their doctrine was to put economics into a 
separate compartment of life, outside morals, ruled by jungle 
law under slogans like “‘business is business”’. 

In the next phase of Liberalism the economic uniformities in 
question came to be regarded as inexorable laws of nature 
against which rebellion was as futile as against the law of gravi- 
tation. This determinism was used to prevent philanthropists 
from trying to mitigate the system. Marx gave a fresh turn 
to it by representing the existing economic system, and all 
economic change, as brought about entirely by a predetermined 
historical process. 

Our second principle cuts at the root of all these heresies. 
So far from admitting that moral considerations constitute a 
deviation from the strict path of economic truth, it implies that 
maladjustments even on the strictly economic plane may be 
traceable to moral error. 

The third principle follows closely upon the second : 

The essential moral rights and duties of man spring from his own 
nature and not from the State. 

The significance of this lies in the fact that human nature 
was made by God, so that the essential moral rights and duties 
of men have an absolute claim upon them. The State can in no 
way telease men from this claim, which it did nothing to create. 

The State can create secondary and purely political rights and 
duties, such as the right to an old-age pension or the duty to 
keep to the left when driving on the road ; and, if these secon- 
dary rights and duties are consistent with the eternal moral 
law and the general moral purpose for which the State exists, 
they have a certain moral validity so long as the State upholds 
them. Furthermore, the very existence of men in a political 
community gives a fresh turn to the way in which the rights and 
obligations of the eternal moral law fall upon individuals. Thus, 
the right and duty of a man to restrain someone who is threaten- 
ing him or his neighbours, and to bring home to him the dictates 
of the moral law, may eventually fall upon a prison governor 
who was not directly threatened by the original violence. 

But these alterations in what is called the incidence of the moral 
law do not constitute alterations in the moral law itself; and, 
if they were stretched so as to amount to violations of it, the 
fact that the State ordered them would not make them moral or 
legitimate. The fundamental moral rights and duties of men, so 
far from being alterable by the State, are the standard by which 
all secondary and political rights and duties, and all fresh appli- 
cations of the fundamental ones, must be judged. 

Vol, 209 D 
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The fundamental ones include : 

(a) The duty of self-preservation and self-maintenance 

at the level of human decency, and the right of access to 
the means of carrying this out. 

(b) The right and duty of parents to rear children in a way 
befitting responsible creatures and (normally) in the family 
circle, and the right of access to the means to this end also. 

(¢) The duty of maintaining justice and charity in all 
relations with fellow men, not excluding industrial and 
business relations, and the right (in a political community) 
to the protection of the law in fulfilling this duty. 

(d) The right to scope in economic life for self-develop- 
ment, both natural and spiritual. 

All these rights and duties béar directly upon economics, 
because they require that the economic system should provide 
securities and opportunities for certain ways of living based upon 
them. 

The fourth principle asserts that : 

Economic justice will be best attained (other things being equal) in an 
economic system resting upon independent individual status. 

The essence of status is the secure tenure of a position—in 
the present context, of an economic position. By contrast with 
status, the security given by a contract, besides being temporary, 
may be nullified by the fact that, while one of the parties to it 
was in a position of economic security when he made it, the 
other was not, so that he made it under economic constraint and 
had to accept unjust terms. A person in possession of some 
permanent economic security is in a position to insist upon 
the recognition of his moral rights in any bargain he makes. 

Moreover, if his status takes the form of ownership of means 
of production, he will be to that extent less dependent upon 
bargaining, or upon other persons or the State, or upon external 
circumstances of any kind, and under less pressure to vioktte his 
conscience in his working life. In addition, he will have more 
opportunities for using his working life constructively for his 
moral development. The maximum degree of economic self- 
sufficiency and stability is given by tenure of land by a family 
which cultivates it so as to supply their primary material needs. 

It is not necessary for these purposes that the tenure should 
be full ownership. They were served by (for example) the land 
tenures of the Middle Ages, even in the case of the serf, who, 
though obliged to remain on his plot of land and render services 
for it, could not be deprived of the occupation and use of it. 
They can be fulfilled to some extent even in a large twentieth- 
century industrial unit if each worker has a real share in the 
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ownership and control, though he cannot dispose of any part 
of the plant himself. 

Indeed, absolute ownership, accompanied by the right of 
unlimited accumulation, may militate against the moral purposes 
for which property rights exist. It may weaken the owner’s 
sense of the obligations attaching to property and at the same 
time enable him to override the property rights of others. 
The purposes of property are as a rule best fulfilled, and least 
likely to be violated, if there is a wide distribution of property 
proportioned to function; that is to say, if the head of each 
family holds or has assured access to what he and his family can 
personally use in winning their livelihood. In this way property 
becomes the security for each man’s moral rights in the economic 
order and the basis for a true industrial democracy and neigh- 
bourly charity. 

The opposite effect is produced when each individual’s 
economic status depends directly upon the State. The State 
is necessary in order to protect the property that gives the 
citizen status, but its own guarantee of status is not an adequate 
substitute for that property. It is more likely to reduce the 
citizens to a condition of servitude to the State. 


The Structure and Aims of an Economic System 

The fifth of our principles relates individual status to the 
organization of a political and economic society : 

The pattern of life of an economic community is best regulated if 
the State is built up of spontaneous groups each fulfilling a distinctive 
economic function. 

In communities in which most citizens have a reasonably 
assured economic status, their natural sense of justice and their 
instinct for social conduct will go a long way to ensure the 
observance of moral rights and duties in the pattern of com- 
munity life, at least in very small and simple communities. But 
the size of most States of recent times makes the citizens so 
remote from one another in every sense, and makes their economic 
relations so indirect and complicated, that they lose the sense 
of how to shape their conduct towards one another. 

The Liberalism of the nineteenth century tended to leave men 
to pursue their individual interests with the minimum of policing 
or moral guidance, on the theory that this would in the long 
run conduce to moral and economic harmony. Actually it 
brought about moral and economic anarchy. In the reaction 
against Liberalism the State tends to fill the void by planning 
in detail the social and economic relations of its citizens and, 
in the moral sphere, by extending its authority so as to override 
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the moral rights of the individual by a moral code of its 
own. 

It is practically impossible, in a large State, to avoid falling 
into one or other of these extremes unless intermediate groups 
ate introduced, standing between the individual and the State. 
Each group needs to be composed of individuals having real 
contact and common interests with one another and collectively 
fulfilling a distinctive function in the community. All those 
concerned in a single industry or profession, such as agriculture 
or engineering or teaching, form such a group, and all the 
groups together should represent all the major economic 
activities of the community. 

In this way the internal arrangements and practices of each 
industry are controlled, both in their technical and in their 
moral aspects, by those immediately concerned, and by all 
sections of them acting together; while its relations with 
other industries and with the community as a whole are regu- 
lated by the common council of the State in which all the 
groups take part. It is essential, however, that the groups (or 
“corporations” as they are commonly called now) should as far 
as possible come into existence spontaneously and have real 
lives of their own; otherwise they are little more than agents 
for an all-powerful central government, as they became in Fascist 
Italy. 

The sixth principle is as follows : 
| An economic system serves real needs best when its objectives are 
conceived in terms of goods and services rather than of money. 

Goods and services must in any case be the real foundation 
of even the most elaborate monetary economy, which cannot 
in the long run command confidence unless they exist to back 
it. But this fact is not sufficient to prevent men from going 
very far astray from realities, both moral and material, as a result 
of thinking primarily in terms of money. For example, under a 
monetary economy the phrase “a favourable balance of trade”’ 
describes a state of affairs when more goods are leaving the 
country than entering it. Or again, millions of needy men, 
whose country possesses natural resources amply sufficient, 
with their labour, to supply their needs, are allowed to rot in 
idleness because no monetary profit can be expected from setting 
them to work. 

Money is certainly necessary in all but the very simplest 
economic communities in order to bridge gaps between the 
production of goods and the satisfaction of wants. For example, 
when a workman does not produce the goods he himself needs, 
or has no control over what he produces, he must be remunerated 
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by wages, so as to buy elsewhere. Similarly, when the pro- 
ductive activity of a factory has to begin long before the products 
can be marketed, the owner needs money, either saved or 
borrowed, to pay wages in the meantime. 

This is all very well, but there is a tendency to stereotype 
these gaps and make them appear part of the order of nature. 
Thus, the wage system seems to give sanction to the separation 
of men from both the tools and the fruit of their labour, making 
their labour an article for sale rather than an activity with a 
purpose. Similarly, international trade, instead of being a 
supplementary device whereby countries obtain comforts and 
luxuries which they cannot produce for themselves, becomes 
an institution for the sake of which nations are deliberately 
specialized until they become incapable of supplying themselves 
even with necessities. 

Furthermore, money is treated, not only as an instrument 
for the exchange of commodities, but as if it were itself a com- 
modity to be dealt in for profit. This is a constant cause of 
profit-making that is intrinsically immoral (for money is not. a 
commodity of this kind). In addition, it creates new vested 
interests in perpetuating and exaggerating those gaps which 
must be bridged by money. 

Practically every operation in industry comes to be financed 
by loans, so that it is burdened by the interest upon them and 
liable to be dislocated by organized gambling on the prospects 
of a profitable return on them. Even the money used in these 
transactions comes into existence as debt on which interest 
must be paid wherever it circulates. A class is called into 
existence whose sole business is to exploit the dependence of 
the system upon money, and which claims the right to create 
money for that: purpose. And, since money permeates the 
system at every point, it wields a power often greater than 
the State’s. 

Finally, money, thus made the touchstone of every transac- 
tion, has every moral disqualification for this role. It is wholly 
undiscriminating. One hundred pounds is one hundred pounds 
whether it is the profit on good work or on fakes, on necessities 
or on luxuries, on goods that meet a demand or on goods for 
which an artificial demand has to be created. It has no natural 
limits, upwards or downwards, such as define (for example) the 
amount of land a family can cultivate effectively; so that it 
affords the maximum of opportunity for the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth. And these very characteristics, together with 
its efficiency as an instrument of power, give it an unequalled 
hold as an object of avarice. 
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The seventh principle safeguards certain needs of man’s nature 
which economic activity exists to serve but which are liable to 
be overlooked amid the triumphs of economic technique. It runs : 

The natural needs of men and women as producers and consumers, 
and not the potentialities of mechanization, monetary technique and 
salesmanship, are the proper measure of production and consumption. 

The purpose of production is consumption, and until recently 
there was no question, except for a tiny fraction of mankind, of 
production exceeding man’s natural needs as a consumer. Man’s 
power of producing commodities did not exceed his capacity 
for consuming them profitably, and commonly fell far below it, 
The use of mechanical power and, still more recently, of 
mechanized mass-production has enormously increased man’s 
capacity for producing commodities without making any 
corresponding increase in his capacity for consuming them. 

There is, of course, a sense in which a man’s capacity for the 
consumption of goods is almost unlimited. He can make some 
kind of use of yachts, cars, mansions, grouse-moors and so on. 
But if we are speaking of a standard of living that is to be widely 
distributed, then the amount that any one person can consume 
with enjoyment in the course of his life has comparatively narrow 
physical limits. Finally, if we take it into account, as we should, 
those elements in human nature which cannot be satisfied by 
material goods and are stifled by the over-consumption of them, 
we arrive at quite definite natural standards, which vary with 
individuals and classes but are discoverable by each man for 
himself and which wise men make it part of their business in 
life to discover. 

Consuming capacity, therefore, has lagged behind producing 
capacity, and this has caused production to become largely 
speculative and to depend to an increasing degree upon the 
creation of an artificial demand by advertisement and salesman- 
ship. Monetary technique has also been used to expand demand 
artificially, and the use of it has been seized upon, not only by 
business men seeking profit, but by propagandists preaching 
increased consumption as an ideal. 

This creation of an artificial demand, besides being respon- 
sible for great financial disorders, has been disastrous morally. 
It puts the means before the end and, in serving the means, of 
necessity inverts the true scale of values; for the means are 
mass-production, which by its nature puts quantity before 
quality and the material before the spiritual. 

Moreover, the process violates man’s nature, not only as a 
consumer, but also as a producer. Machines are not in them- 
selves either good or bad, and some can be made’ to serve ‘the 
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higher needs of those who use them. But mechanization, or 
the general employment of mechanical methods to eliminate the 
human element in production, inevitably tends to frustrate the 
very purpose for which it is advocated. 

It eliminates craftsmanship (except for a very smal! minority 
of technicians) and eliminates also the small units in industry, 
with the scope they give for personal qualities. Furthermore, 
it inflicts direct injury or those whom it employs, by requiring 
them to work as automata under great nervous strain, and by 
exacting a servile discipline in the factories, where men are 
herded and treated in the mass. The outcome of all this de- 
humanizing of the worker is to render him incapable of either 
producing or appreciating anything but the standardized material 
goods to which mass-production is confined. 


The Seven Principles as the Basis of an Economic System 

The seven principles formulated and briefly explained in the 
foregoing outline, form, when taken together, a connected 
whole, linking the fixed realities of the spiritual world and of 
human nature to economics in such a way as to provide the 
basis for a complete economic system. 

The first principle puts the whole subject matter of economics 
in its true perspective by displaying the pursuit of material 
well-being, not as an end in itself, but as an instrument in the 
service of God. Regarded as an end in itself the pursuit of 
material well-being cannot do other than drag men down to a 
merely material level. Regarded as an instrument for God’s 
service it acquires dignity and an eternal value even in its merely 
technical devices. 

The second principle sets up again for the guidance of 
economists those moral signposts which Adam Smith classed 
with superstitions concerning witchcraft, but which did in fact 
save the mediaeval economists from the confusions and chaos 
of later economic science. It requires us to reintroduce boldly 
into economic discussions the ethical precepts condemning (for 
example) injustice in wage-fixing, extortion by monopolies, and 
the whole practice of usury. It forbids us to be intimidated by 
so-called economic laws which purport to have the inflexible 
character of the laws of mechanics but in fact depend on assump- 
tions concerning human nature that beg the whole question. 

These so-called laws beg the question because they assume, 
not only that men will naturally act in economic life from the 
single motive of avarice, but also that they will be left to do so 
without remonstrance from either Church or Governments. 
But our second principle asserts that there can be no sound 
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economic life unless the Church teaches, and Governments 
enforce, the moral law even in the economic sphere, leaving 
the equations of the economists to adjust theniselves to the 
altered standards of conduct. 

The third principle tells us that the State, though the proper 
agent for enforcing the moral law in the political community, 
is not the source of the moral law and has no right to override 
it. Thus this principle vindicates the right of the family and 
the individual to enjoy certain fundamental liberties and oppor- 
tunities and fulfil certain fundamental duties attaching to them 
as human beings before ever the State came into existence. 
These rights and duties include, moreover, the whole business 
of maintaining individual and family life at a decent material 
standard and economic relations with others at a decent moral 
standard ; and this principle by implication lays upon the State 
the duty of protecting and fostering these activities. 

The fourth principle indicates the method by which the third 
principle may best be put into effect, namely by ensuring to the 
individual, with his family, an economic status in virtue of which 
he can exercise his economic rights and fulfil his duties and at 
the same time be safeguarded against any tendency on the part 
of the State to exceed its proper functions. This principle 
requires us to examine the nature of private property and of the 
right to it, and also the limits to that right. In so doing it 
points us to the first element of a sound structure of an economic 
society, namely widely distributed private property, in one form 
or another, held under the State’s protection. 

The fifth principle adds a second structural element, namely 
the corporative organization of industry and of the State itself. 
This form of organization, like individual status, is both an aid 
to applying the moral law in economic life and a method of 
economic construction. In the former capacity it provides a 
channel for those moral instincts that operate especially through 
social and collective action. As a method of economic con- 
struction it is particularly designed to secure an adjustment of 
interests and willing co-operation between the various grades of 
participants in each industry (operatives, management, directorate 
and investing public), between the different industries, between 
the banks and industry, and between producers and consumers. 

It is, therefore, doubly qualified for giving concrete expres- 
sion, adjusted to the economic realities of the moment, to the 
conception of justice in the matter of rents, profits, interest, 
wages, and conditions of labour and in the operations of trusts 
and monopolies. 

It creates also the possibility of State planning without the 
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dangers of planning conducted solely by a centralized govern- 
ment. The central technical problem of a planned economy 
(and, indeed, of an economic system of any kind) is the adjust- 
ment of supply to demand. Closely connected with this are the 
problems of the adjustment of investment in producers’ goods 
to the consumption of consumers’ goods and of the stabilization 
of the price level to eliminate the industrial cycle. All these 
problems of economic interdependence are dealt with most safely 
by the mutually interdependent organs of the Corporative State. 

The sixth principle clears away the chief technical obstacle 
to these adjustments of interests and this comprehensive plan- 
ning, namely the habit of thinking of the economic process pri- 
marily in terms of money and bringing all economic problems to 
the test of monetary profit and the well-being of the money market. 

That habit is an unending source of confusion and misdirec- 
tion in economic life. For example, the proper status of agri- 
culture in any particular community can never be judged aright 
so long as the first consideration is that invested capital should 
obtain a high or a speedy return. For agriculture can never 
render a return of that kind where acreage is restricted. Con- 
sequently, in a country like Britain, the monetary criterion will 
lead to dependence on imported food in order to enable foreign 
countries to pay interest on capital invested in them or to pay 
for manufactured exports. 

Moteover, the whole question of the place to be accorded in 
the national economy to international trade is wrongly stated 
when it is put in terms of monetary profit. For that depends 
upon local advantages in costs of production of special com- 
modities, and tempts men to exaggerate those at the cost of the 
nation’s general productive resources in men and soil, for the 
decay of which no artificially stimulated interchange of com- 
modities can permanently compensate. 

Similarly, we can tackle the elimination and prevention of 
large-scale unemployment constructively and directly in terms 
of idle labour and unused productive resources if we discard 
the notion, inseparable from the private creation of credit, that 
money applied to industry must necessarily be burdened by the 
requirement that it should earn the market rate of interest. 

This principle points, therefore, to the control by the State 
of the creation and cancellation of credit by the banks, and to 
the assertion by the community of their ultimate authority over 
money in all its forms. It points also to the control of the stock 
market, particularly of its speculative elements, in order that 
its fluctuations may become merely a reflection of the state of 
industry and not a disturbing factor in it. 
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The seventh principle sets very necessary limits to the use of 
the monetary stimulus, or any other, to any part of the economic 
whole. For, just as the sixth principle subordinates money to 
commodities and services, so this last principle subordinates 
commodities and services to the human persons who are meant 
to benefit by them. It puts, not only monetary technique, but 
also advertising and salesmanship, in their proper place in 
telation to the consumer; and puts the use of machinery, the 
standardization of industrial processes, ““Taylorism’’, and _ ll 
such impersonal and depersonalizing aids to production, in their 
proper place in relation to the producer. 

It indicates, also, the fallacy underlying the conception of the 
Leisure State, which is put forward as an escape from the spiritual 
evils of mass-consumption and mass-production. The advocates 
of this ideal urge that the productivity of machines should be 
used, not so much to multiply commodities indefinitely as to 
make the necessary commodities quickly, leaving everybody 
ample leisure. They are often willing to admit that the per- 
fecting of a man’s personality depends (once necessities are 
assured) on his own creative activity rather than on external 
things. But they claim that, when short spells of machine- 
minding have become the only necessary work, the men and 
women who have taken their turn at these will then turn spon- 
taneously to the creative crafts of the pre-machine age. 

An elementary knowledge of fallen human nature, however, 
and observation of existing leisured classes, combine to refute 
this claim. The capacity for using leisure creatively depends 
largely on the training that the creative powers receive in pro- 
ductive work that calls for their exercise. Methods of production 
that degrade or stifle these powers, while increasing the craving for 
leisure, at the same time destroy the capacity for using leisure well. 

Moreover, the requisite training of the creative powers and 
the habit of using them can only be acquired (so far as the vast 
majority of mankind are concerned) under discipline ; and the 
natural discipline for their acquisition is necessary productive 
work, If the training is to be enforced in leisure time upon a 
population with minds rendered vacant and nerves exhausted 
by their work as machine-tenders, the Leisure State would soon 
be indistinguishable from the Police State, and leisure would be 
only an escape from one form of servitude to another. 

By contrast with this delusive mirage, the seven principles 
safeguard all the essentials of human freedom at the same time 
as they provide a basis for an exact investigation of the technical 
problems of economic science. F..R. HOARE. 














HOMAGE TO ROUAULT 


A Christian, I believe only, in these threatening times, in Jesus on the 
Cross: a Christian of the olden time. 
O Poverello d’ Assise, parfois aussi l’artiste doit se dépouiller. 
GEORGES ROUAULT. 


ie has been said that, in distinction from the war of 1914-18, 

the present struggle has hitherto produced no art of a serious 
kind. A popular art—the art, let us say, of a Marie Lloyd or 
a Chaplin—can also be serious, but although “The Great 
Dictator’’ seems almost to be the equivalent of a victory, it was 
inspired by some of the causes of the war rather than by the 
war itself. Our children will salute in it the apogee of a prodigious 
artist rather than the refraction in celluloid of our own tension 
and peril. There have been, so far as one hears, no popular songs 
to compare with “Tipperary” or ““Armentiéres”, and there has 
been practically no poetry. That should not surprise us. The 
First World War had to wait twenty years for “In Parenthesis”’. 

The mind, harassed by the dagly duty and danger, craves, 
nevertheless, the solace of art; and we at once perceive the 
difference in degree, and even in kind, of the present conflict, 
when we bury our stained glass and our canvases underground. 
The daylight at Canterbury and Chartres streams through 
uncoloured panes as we await, hourly, an aerial sack of the city. 
There are books, of course ; and intermittently there is music. 
At the National Gallery, music even came to the rescue of 
painting ; I do not forget a midday hour last October with a 
Beethoven Trio played unforgettably by Casado, d’Aranyi and 
Hess. But the mind roves back at times from the certitudes of 
classical statement, from Virgil’s 


Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos, 


or from the Shakespearian mystery, in search of someone who 
has raised to sublimity the language of our own day. We know 
the world to be in danger of losing its Soul, but has it also lost 
its voice? There is Eliot and Stravinsky ; there is Picasso and 
Claudel. And there is Rouault. 

This article is being written from Boston, Massachusetts, 
where the Institute of Modern Art has opened its new premises 
with a very comprehensive exhibition of the French master. 
Professor Venturi has declared that three names dominate the 
world of painting today—Rouault, Matisse and Picasso. Yet 
for ten people who are moderately well acquainted with the 
last two of these, how many are familiar with the first > And of 
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those who are—the glib, sophisticated onlookers who swoon 
before every surrealist abstraction—how many enjoy Rouault 
Or can understand him? The present exhibition will move to 
Washington and San Francisco, omitting—trather unfortunately, 
it would seem—Chicago and New York. But for about five 
months Americans will have the opportunity, in one place or 
another, to see the most remarkable and inclusive collection of 
Rouault’s paintings and drawings which has ever been brought 
together. One Englishman, at least, is grateful to have shared 
in their good fortune and is eager to congratulate all those 
whose selective judgement and organizing skill have made such 
an experience possible. 

This delay in giving Rouault, as a whole, to the public, though 
it has been exasperating for the artist and his admirers, may be 
opportune. For I cannot imagine a moment when the mind 
would turn to him more readily. Like the poems of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, his pictures seem to have been reserved for 
a generation that is capable of a tragic vision. Both are “difficult” 
for those who cherish preconceived canons of painting or 
poetry ; both contain many elements of popular art. Rouault is 
not above painting in slang.@If the word were not so odiously 
overworked, one might say that his art was democratic, like the 
art of Breughel or Rembrandt, or of Daumier with whom he is 
so often compared. One might contrast it, from this nay of 
view, with Velasquez or Titian, although Rouault is so far from 
both that the comparison is rather pointless. But he is generally 
in the street or the circus, never in the salon, and I believe that 
the street, as distinct from the suburb, might enjoy his pictures if 
it got the chance. This raises the whole question of the ethics, 
or at least the utility, of private ownership. Most of the pictures 
in this exhibition are in private hands ; yet no painter reproduces 
so badly as Rouault. His colour defies transmission. For more 
than six months I had been haunted by the reproduction of “The 
Old King” over the fireplace of a friend in Vermont. I had 
believed it, at first glance, to be an original. When I saw. the 
actual painting, lent by the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, the 
difference was dazzlingly apparent. “The Old King” may well 
take its place among the masterpieces of all time, and I imagine 
that it will speak to the future as it does to us. The bearded head 
in profile ; the splendour, dignity, and ineffable sadness of the 
face ; the hand lifting the white flower, and the sensitive nostrils 
distantly catching its perfume—all these, though they appear to 
belong to a Jewish king, are yet emblematic of royalty in its 
timeless essence. The consecrated oil has touched these lowered 
lids ; authority is seated on the brow ; judgement, borrowed from 
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the King of Kings, has spoken through the lips. You might 
suppose it to be the figure in a stained-glass window and compare 
the black outlining of form and contour, sometimes an inch thick, 
with the lead, which in good modern and mediaeval glasswork 
heightens the contrast of adjacent colour. The comparison 
has been often made but it can be pushed too far. The leading 
in stained glass serves a primarily useful purpose: to hold the 
glass together. It need not be related to the draughtsmanship. 
In Rouault’s paintings it is always integrated with the design, 
and supports the blazing harmonies of sapphire, white, and red. 

The religious implications of Rouault’s work can be traced, 
indeed, in ““The Old King”’’, but they are more evident elsewhere. 
Almost alone of his paintings, this belongs to the hierarchy of 
aristocratic art. One can put it beside the Greco “St. Louis”’ in 
the Louvre, or Titian’s astonishing “Philip II’ at Cincinnati. 
In fact, he is altogether with Greco in his metaphysical anguish, 
just as he is with Villon rather than- Hogarth or Toulouse- 
Lautrec in his caricature. His friendly hand grasps the clown or 
the cocotte, but his eye, pitying all, condones nothing. One 
only describes this art as caricature because it reaches so far above 
a merely romantic or cynical characterization. These people 
are certainly characters, but they have been raised beyond the 
particular. Rouault does not dismiss them with a prurient 
smile, a curious thought, or a contemptuous shrug. His harlots 
are venal and debased, horrible in their prison of the flesh, but 
his picturing of their sin is beautiful. And they themselves are 
lifted to grandeur by their contact with the judgement, and even 
the mercy, of God. “This,” you say, as you watch the extra- 
ordinary procession of peasants and prostitutes, proletarians and 
trapeze artists, wrestlers and clowns, “is not only a human but 
a divine comedy.’”’ The caravan is accompanied not only by an 
earthly but by a heavenly Judge. 

The element of caricature which is in the art of Rouault is 
the element of caricature in the art of Marlowe or Ben Jonson. 
“Mr. X”, that terrible personification of the Bourgeois, is in 
the same gallery as Volpone. One does not easily forget the 
fearful and predatory eye peering over the spectacles. Like all 
great satire, it is inspired by moral sensibility, but Rouault’s 
dreadful commentaries on modern civilization are transfigured, 
like the prophecies of Léon Bloy, by religious feeling, This 
“man with spectacles”, or this “‘man with a bowler hat”’, is 
precisely that Bourgeois of Bloy “‘who had nothing with which 
to reproach himself’”’. Rouault has indeed been called the ““Léon 
Bloy of painting”. It is one of many soubriquets, and it reminds 
us that the two were friends. If you were a friend of Bloy, you 
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were also, in a measure, his disciple, and on 10 March, 1904, we 
find this entry in Bloy’s Journal : 


G.R. has read La Femme Pauvre and is enthusiastic about it. This book 
has eaten into his heart and left a permanent scar. I tremble to think of the 
suffering of this unfortunate. 


The words, like so many words of Bloy, were prophetic. For 
Rouault would have read in that remarkable book the following 
passage, whose thought he was to adopt as a counsel of 
perfection : 


Art must go upon its knees. If it does not go upon its knees, it will 
go upon its belly or its back. 


From that moment on Rouault went upon his knees, but Bloy 
did not like his attitude. The artist was then the favourite 
pupil of Gustave Moreau, and Moreau, who had the génerosity 
of a great teacher, encouraged him to go his own way. In 1907 
he exhibited at the Salon des Indépendants in his new-found 
style. With one act of renunciation he had left behind what 
Cezanne would have called ‘‘/e fini des imbéciles’’, and he uttered 
then the same challenge that he utters now. Bloy, who had 
previously praised his “extraordinary talent’, wrote to him: 
“You are drunk with hideousness’’. Rouault replied that he 
dare not betray his sincerity. 


I am obedient, but it is within the province of everyone to revolt : more 
difficult is it to obey silently certain inner images and to pass one’s life 
searching for sincere and appropriate means of expression for our tempeta- 
ment and our talent, if we have any. 


This was nobly said, but Bloy would not allow that aesthetics 
were outside his prophetic range. “I am your judge,” he 
rebuked sternly. And from this time Rouault became estranged 
from him. It is among the many signs of his originality and 
courage that he could withstand such pressure from the man he 
loved so well. 

When Moreau died, Rouault mourned him as a father. There 
is a picture at the Boston Exhibition which shows Christ on 
the way to Calvary, and it is a very skilful sketch from a man 
who had learned a lot from Rembrandt and Rubens. In fact, 
he was never quite to forget Rembrandt. He could evidently 
have followed Moreau in a profitable vein of religious painting, 
and his refusal to do so abated nothing of his grief at Moreau’s 
death, 
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I then submitted to a moral crisis of the most violent sort. I experienced 
things that cannot be described in words . . . if there is bitterness in my 
art, it is doubtless due to this period of my existence. It was then that 
I understood Cézanne’s words “C'est effrayant, /a vie’’. 


He thought for a time of taking monastic vows, but did not 
do so. Later, he married and had four children. His tenderness 
for them—a tenderness which is by no means absent from his 
work—is shown in this charming quatrain, cited by Jacques: 
Maritain 

Genevieve mon gros bourdon 
Isabelle ma colombelle 


Michel, faible pilier de la maison 
Agnes, petit pigeon. 


Yet there remains some truth in the title given him by his friend, 
Suarés ; “the monk of modern art’’. In all Rouault’s pictures 
there is a fierce purity of intention ; there is no concession to 
sensuality ; there is an emphasis on the dichotomy of spirit and 
flesh. Even his charity is Pauline and transcendental. He is 
defiantly anti-humanist ; a primitive with a modern palette. 

He was aware of this himself. When he joined the Fauves 
there was a gulf of centuries between him and Dérain, Matisse, 
and Vlaminck. There is equally a gulf between him and Picasso. 
It has been very interesting to compare this exhibition with the 
great Retrospective Exhibition of Picasso which was held in the 
United States last year. One looks at Picasso through a per- 
spective of discarded styles ; the artist seems enraged to find each 
outcry of metaphysical hunger and intellectual discontent 
applauded as a “‘dernier cri’. The daemon that drives Picasso in 
a never-resting flight of experimentation is the eternal enemy of 
the angel that secures Rouault’s consistency. Yet one believes 
that Rouault could have commanded an equal facility had he 
chosen. But he did not choose. 


I do not feel as if 1 belong to this modern life on the streets where we are 
walking at this moment, my real life is back in the age of the Cathedrals. 


For four years he was apprenticed to a maker of stained 
glass, and he learned the secret of those pinks and blues and 
reds, which gleam in the ““Tree of Jesse’’ at Chartres. They are 
not conspicuous in his religious paintings, but he uses them in 
some of his “‘clown’’ pieces and in his heads of women. He may 
have deliberately eschewed their religious associations, but he 
distils from them an incomparable beauty. Like the other 
Fauves, to whom, however, he was always rather loosely allied, 
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from within. 























knew only the exigency of suffering. 


Cézanne, but he wrote himself : 


Tragique est la lumiére 
Couleur est ma Fée, qui m ouvrit les yeux 
Avant mon baptéme 


soberly, Rouault has written : 


humility and love. 


wrote to Christian Zervos : 


he painted from volition rather than from theory. He painted 


Att is choice, selection, and especially an interior hierarchy. 


From this rigid, and mortified, subordination of powers his 
overpowering emotion can generally deliver itself safely. 


O douleur, la fleur de désir, il faut parfois la cueillir au bord de L abime. 


This is far from Matisse’s “I want my painting to com- 
municate the same sensation as a good armchair’’, although 
the urbanity of that immaculate master has not been undisturbed. 
Rouault had learned from Bloy that “‘art is an aboriginal parasite 
of the skin of the first serpent’’, and his painting has always been 
a protest against the heresy that art can supply the super-sub- 
stantial nourishment of man. But his application is prodigious. 
He is in love with his métier. Design, for him is “‘un jet de l’esprit 
en éveil’’. It has been said that he found his blues and oranges in 


and his apocalyptic landscapes, his ‘““Tower of Babel’’, his 
infernal ‘“Banlieues’’, are indeed like the phantasmagoria of the 
pre-natal mind, looking forward with an indomitable innocence 
to the nightmare of human life. “‘C’est effrayant—tIa vie’. More 


The language of forms and colours demands to be seriously learnt ; 
it requires a whole lifetime of love and a surfeit of real gifts. One spends 
one’s life in deciphering imperfectly nature and humanity in a spirit of 


It is not difficult to understand why he has always been 
unapproachable and solitary ; or why he is so reluctant to part 
with his canvases. The pigmentation has become so thick with 
the passing years that many of his paintings can only be looked 
at from a considerable distance. Conversely, he pursues a 
certain passivity of mind, as though he wished his creations to 
form themselves, inevitably, in the womb of his imagination. He 
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Laissez l’orbite de l'oeil et Porient du coeur un paix parfaite pour que la vision 
soit radieuse on bien désespérée loin des problémes d’esthétique . . . 


or again : 


Nous n’ avons qu’a travailler comme des sourds et des muets. Pour les peintres 
ie n’ose dire comme des aveugles. 

Cependant, il est bon, m?me pour un peintre, parfois, de fermer les yeux un 
instant. 


This asceticism saves Rouault’s art, I will not say from 
exaggeration, but certainly from self-indulgence. Equilibrium 
is not easy on the heights and Rouault’s vision is lofty even 
when he is looking into the depths. One may quote him yet 
again : 


Les sujets les plus nobles sont rabaissés par un esprit bas, mais les réalités modestes 
et simples peuveut Etre surélevées et magnifiées. Un art, dit inférieur, peut 
trouver tout a coup sa redemption. 


For Rouault there are certain fixed types of the “‘genre humain’’, 
and these are all visible in the light of their archetype, which is 
Christ. Here the clown is seen as the human actor, with his 
mean, fanatical face and redolent teeth, laughing fixedly and 
foolishly in order that laughter may be in other men. The 
hollowness of his histrionic mirth is merely a reverberation of 
the emptiness of the human soul. Hell is in it. But the clown 
becomes noble when he is touched by charity or wounded by 
pain ; when loneliness and tears are in his eyes, or when he is 
supporting a comrade from the terrible arena. In one group 
entitled ““Four Clowns”’ the same figure runs the full gamut of 
fatuity and reflection, pleasure and pain. In contrast to the clown 
is the judge ; and Rouault is profoundly concerned with justice. 
Sometimes he is venal and corrupt ; always he is limited by the 
imperfection of human judgment. Sometimes, as in “Three 
Judges’’, he seems to say to his colleague, with the mute appeal 
of a furtive, sideward glance, “‘Be careful now—the free- 
masonry of the bench must be preserved’’. Sometimes his face 
is the face of the Pharisee that questions Christ in one of the 
artist’s more luminous religious paintings ; always it is a face 
dulled to mediocrity in contrast with what Péguy called “the 
appalling strangeness of the mercy of God”. There are many 
of these clowns and judges in the Boston Exhibition, for it is of 
the essence and integrity of Rouault’s art to repeat itself. There 
are also peasants, limited to the soil whose clay-red is echoed in 
their clothes ; and there are workers, whom injustice has made 
rhetorical or tired. 
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Eric Gill used to say that Cézanne was a religious painter, and 
the same might be said of Rouault’s nominally secular pictures. 
One may be reasonably sure that Rouault would have said it 
both of himself and of Cézanne. Rouault paints what he is. He 
wrote that “‘subjective artists are one-eyed, but objective artists 
are blind”. It is only by virtue of that half-blindness of his 
human nature that he is not one with Christ in the intelligence 
of the Beatific Vision. As it is, he is one with Him by grace. 
And one cannot insist too closely that Rouault is a Christian 
artist, as he is, in fact, one of the few modern artists who have 
seriously painted Christ. His religious paintings fall into two 
groups. ‘The first contains his memorable Crucifixion, where a 
perfect harmony is achieved by the right balance and certain 
inspired repetitions. These are primitive in their expressionism. 
They could hang over an altar today. They bear the same relation 
to Leonardo’s Christ as Gregorian Plain Chant does to the Masses 
of Mozart and Bach. They are liturgical. They carry the 
imprint of Rouault’s mind, but they are pictures drained of 
personality. The second group contains the wonderful “Christ 
in Profile”, perhaps the masterpiece of this exhibition, with its 
subtle reminiscence of Rembrandt, and distilling, through all its 
low, rich tones, a peace which is rarely Rouault’s to give. This 
is Christ the King, although the Crown is still of thorns, and 
mercy has tempered judgement on the lips. The eye is led upward 
very audaciously to the shadowed face by a seemingly irrational 
heightening of colour on the neck. Marcel Arland has called 
the art of Rouault a “wonologue intériéur” ; in this extraordinary 
picture one overhears its serene conclusion. 

But it is in the suffering Christ that Rouault finds the supreme 
symbol of his tragic vision. ‘The small “Head” recalls the 
physical emphasis of a Spanish crucifix ; a Russian painter, with 
whom I viewed it, complained that the dignity of the Godhead 
was destroyed by the martyrdom of the man. Equally painful, 
but terrible and gigantesque to the verge of caricature, is the 
enormous “Crown of Thorns”, painted in water-colour. The 
very contours of the face repeat the texture of the awful diadem, 
under which the eyes stare out with the finality of divine 
judgement. This picture is the “Des Irae” in design. Calvary 
anticipates here its own appalling consequence, reminding us 
that ““God is not mocked”’. It is in the light of this decision and 
agony in the eyes of Christ that Rouault can rebuke his temporal 
judges, and pity the “dramatis personae” of his human cavalcade. 

The man who can rival, though he never imitates,’ Matisse 
and Van Gogh in his command of colour, is equally—some 
have said more—successful in black and white. He uses every 
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tool and device known to the engraver. Many of these prints, 
made for his dealer Vollard, who died last year, are on view at 
the exhibition. The “Miserére et Guerre” series inevitably 
recalls the ““Désastres de Guerre” of Goya ; each sptings from a 
similar impulse, although Rouault’s is more explicitly religious. 
He always stops short of despair. Here is a smoking village and 
a sky bright as with the glow of an invisible and burning city. 
In the foreground a number of men are half-raised from the earth, 
their arms limp at their sides and their chins sunken. They are 
lifeless except for a momentary instinct of levitation, an un- 
concluded gesture of protest. Rouault’s title is ““Man is a wolf 
to man”. Here is the recumbent and composed corpse of a 
woman, the face sharply illuminated, and on the wall the face of 
Christ, as if imprinted on the Holy Shroud or on Veronica’s 
handkerchief. It is the face familiar from the engravings on the 
“Passion” ; Byzantine in its hieratic formalism and theological 
depth. Rouault’s title for this is “Out of the depths we cry to 
Thee, O Lord”. And here is a young soldier kneeling, as though 
in confession, to an older man seated at a bench in a bare room ; 
over his shoulder stoops a skeleton. The title here is ““This 
will be the last, little father”. And presiding over all these 
miseries, which Rouault has seen repeated three times in his 
lifetime (he was born in a Paris cellar during the Commune), 
are the aureoled Virgin and Child, called “‘zoire”’ from the darkness 
to which they are the messengers of light. 

There are also lithographs of those whom Rouault has known 
or whose spirit in a measure he transmits. It has been said that 
modern French religious thought is “Baudelairean”. Baudelaire, 
like Mauriac, would have taken himself back to Pascal, and 
Baudelaire is here, from the famous photogfaph. Here, too, 
is Verlaine and poor Huysmans, who liked Moreau’s pictures 
much more than he would ever have liked Rouwault’s ; and here 
is Bloy. It has been the triumph of Rouault to give to Bloy’s 
prophecies what Bloy himself could never give them—a splendid 
artistic form. His painting is much too religious for the bien- 
pensants and much too radical for the revolutionaries. It is 
perhaps too modern for the modernists. 

The strange life, so fertile and yet so eremitic, is not over. In 
occupied Paris one presumes that Rouault still earns his modest 
annuity as curator of the Musée Gustave Moreau. There, on 
Monday afternoons, he will take you through the crowded rooms, 
performing a lifelong act of piety to the master whose methods 
he abandoned but whose memory he reveres. He will still be 
wearing the ill-fitting black clothes and the ribbon of the Legion 
d’Honneur in the lapel of his coat. When he applied for election 
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to the “Institute” he did not receive a single vote. They pre- 
ferred Maurice Denis. Perhaps he repeated to himself then what 
he said afterwards in his chivalrous poem to Cézanne: “Every- 
thing is poison for certain grey-beards”. But the Government 
of the Third Republic gave him the Legion d’Honneur for taking 
care of Gustave Moreau’s pictures. And he continues to paint, 
as if there were not enough time to execute his immense, his 
mystical conceptions. Roger Fry discerned his powers, but the 
supernatural has never been popular in Bloomsbury, and Fry 
squeezed him in, rather uncomfortably, among the classicists. At 
a time when everyone in Paris was talking about “Order” Rouault 
held his peace, and his intensely subjective art is only classical 
in its piety. Even in his most extreme paroxysm of self- 
expression, he implies that man was ordained for praise. 

Just before the capture of Paris, “Verve” published its final 
issue. It contains a poem by Rouault and an article in which 
lae bids France look into the mirror of Chartres. It also contains 
several reproductions in colour of his latest work. Among them 
is the figure of Jeanne d’Arc, armoured and invincible on her 
horse. She is in profile, quite relaxed, and we do not see her 
face, which is visored. Both maid and horse convey an 
impression of ease, and power, and recollection. Like Péguy, 
to whose gentleness he seems to have attained, Rouault is a 
client of the Maid and a pilgrim of Chartres : and it is of Péguy, 
rather than Bloy, that one thinks in some of his recent paintings. 
Yves Simon has epitomized the French collapse as the “‘defeat 
of Péguy”’, and if Rouault has seen that heroic spirit denied, what 
will be the effects upon his art ? 


Je pense aux sancthaires élévés avec patience et amour par de vienx compagnons, 
dont nul ne sait le nom. 

Et ce visage, je le retrouve encore,O Péguy, dans |’air qu’on respire en arrivant a 
Chartres sous un ciel gris que Corot eat aimé. 

Belle, sobre pierre, sceau du modeste ouvrier anonyme. 


That was in the spring of 1940, and the rest is silence. But his 
pictures speak. 


ROBERT SPEAIGHT. 
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OR several years immediately preceding 1938 1 used to 

call regularly on a lawyer friend of mine in Germany. Let’s 
call him Dr. Meyer for convenience sake. He was an elderly man, 
a man of education who thought for himself, a fine example of 
the middle-class culture which had been the pride of Germany 
and which had earned for that country the respect of the world. 
He took a keen and intelligent interest in events and realized that 
what was taking place in Germany since 1931 was not simply a 
struggle for supremacy among different parties but a revolution 
of thought which would affect the entire life and structure of 
the nation. 

Like the majority of Germans of his class he was a patriot, 
and in view of the situation, sympathized with a nationalistic 
programme of reform. The impossible economic situation with 
a growing army of unemployed and a tremendous burden of 
foreign indebtedness ; the disintegration of the middle-class— 
the backbone of Germany—resulting from economic ruin during 
the inflation; the moral decay of a youth which no longer 
believed in the moral tenets of the past but had already lost 
faith in the future ; all this deeply grieved him, for it seemed to 
him that Germany was betraying its true character and, having 
lost material power, was now losing its moral health. His 
anxiety was all the greater as he saw the threat of anarchy and 
civil war. | 

During Briining’s chancellorship he had come to regard with 
sympathetic interest the programme of reform put forward by 
the periodical Die Tat which at that time exerted considerable 
influence on political thought. Like many others of his class he 
recognized that Jzisser-faire capitalism could not provide a 
remedy for Germany’s economic troubles nor liberal democracy 
a cure for her political ones. The salvation, he thought, would 
be found in a fundamental reform of the economic and political 
Structure which would no longer ape Western European insti- 
tutions but which would represent a German and a realistic 
solution. Such a solution would simplify the establishment of 
an authoritarian government which, by a system akin to guild 
socialism, would allow merit to acquire influence. The in- 
efficiency possible in the capitalist system would be overcome by 
planned economy and the maldistribution of wealth corrected 
by socialistic reforms which would ensure to everybody security 
at a high standard of living. Finally, Germany would become 
an independent power by becoming economically as nearly self- 
sufficient as possible and by pursuing her natural policy of being 
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the economic leader of South-east Europe. He had learnt much 
from those apostles of reform, Spengler, Méller van den Bruck 
and Edgar Jung whose books I had seen in so many German 
houses. He was fond of talking about their writings and often 
used to lend them to me, carefully wrapped up to hide them 
from indiscreet curiosity, as these authors were not in favour 
with “The Party” ; for they showed too great independence from 
the “Party line”. If their authority was occasionally invoked, 
this happened on the tacit understanding that the sources were 
not consulted. 

Now, while recognizing the need for authoritarian methods 
and radical reforms in economic and political life, Dr. Meyer ~ 
retained an outlook bred of an old Christian culture. The 
individual human personality seemed to him the basis of all 
values on earth and the individual conscience the basis of all 
laws. In this, too, he followed a venerable nationalist tradition. 
As the Nazi régime gradually revealed its true nature and asserted 
its claim to dictate to the spirit as well as to the body of man, 
Dr. Meyer realized that this was not the national revolution which 
he had been ready to welcome. He entered the intellectual 
opposition, the opposition which manifested itself passively in 
lack of enthusiasm and actively in the telling of jokes ridiculing 
the régime. He often regaled me with countless anecdotes 
revealing the hypocrisy or the dishonesty, the inefficiency or 
the stupidity, the servile flattery or the bad taste, the childishness 
and the megalomania of the new masters of his country. He 
contributed to that flood of political jokes and anecdotes which 
do credit to the German sense of humour and intelligence. The 
telling of them and the laughter seemed to relieve him and to 
give him a feeling of at least spiritual independence. But there 
was a tragic note in his humour, for he was laughing at mani- 
festations of forces whose logical outcome—war—he could 
anticipate. “Wo wird uns denn dies alles fiihren?” was the refrain of 
his conversation. 

The last time I saw Dr. Meyer I happened to be standing in a 
corner of his study which was hidden from the casual visitor 
when my eye was attracted by a little cardboard notice of the kind 
one occasionally sees bearing some pious prayer. On closer 
inspection I saw that this too had a prayer written on it but the 
prayer was slightly unconventional. It said: “Give us this day 
our daily illusion”. Now this, I think, did not mean that my 
friend had abdicated his independent personality and that he was 
trying to bury his head in the sand. Rather did it represent a 
cynical comment on his contemporaries who were fed on 
illusions, particularly the illusion of a well-nigh perfect Germany 
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persecuted by jealous and evil neighbours. He apparently wanted 
a reminder of this to be always before his eyes. Perhaps, too, he 
really did pray for the illusion to be renewed daily that the 
situation was not as critical as reason told him and that perhaps 
after all men of character and independent thought had not yet 
lost all power and influence. 

The class to which my friend belonged had lost their power and 
they knew it. The press, the film, the wireless, the whole 
propaganda machine and the Fihrer himself were proclaiming 
the disappearance of the “‘so-called upper classes”—that band of 
blind reactionaries who out of petty pride refused to join whole- 
heartedly in the movement that was saving Germany, who in 
fact refused to give up their spiritual independence. They were 
told they were useless relics of the past. They who had so 
largely contributed to the greatness of their country were to 
abdicate in favour of the new uneducated ruling class, the mass 
of Volksgenossen whose “dynamism” alone was creative and 
whose support the Party sought to gain by flattery. 

The situation of the ‘‘educated classes”’ was tragic. They had 
sincerely wanted to save Germany and many of them had voted 
for the national coalition in 1933 which was soon to become the 
National Socialist dictatorship. So they themselves had helped 
to give this party the “legal”? means to undermine the values they 
had hoped to save. Then they considered themselves, with some 
justification, to be the brains of the nation and were distressed 
at their own helplessness to control its fate. Finally they suffered 
at the sight of the travesty of the nationalist ideals : Germany, 
to their mind, was being led towards disaster in the name of ideals 
which they themselves invoked. They could not even applaud 
whole-heartedly the material triumphs of the régime, such as the 
reoccupation of the Rhineland or the Anschluss, for they could 
not but condemn the methods employed and shudder at the 
possible results. 

Their situation was more awkward than that of the corres- 
ponding class in Russia under the Revolution, for the Revolution 
frankly proclaimed ideals contrary to those of the “bourgeoisie” 
and the latter had to choose between exile and liquidation—only 
a few took the risk of trying to make a career under the new 
régime. But in Germany the National-Socialists proclaimed the 
very ideals which the “‘bourgeoisie”’ itself admired—at least the 
propaganda machine blared forth these ideals. There was no 
need for them to emigrate with the exception of those who had 
compromised themselves by acquiring political influence or by 
opposing the new régime. The vast majority were faced with a 
Jait accompli when nothing could any more be done by them 
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except to curse the illusions that had made them support National- 
Socialism—and many did. A few there were who found conso- 
lation in the philosophical consideration that this scourge might 
cleanse Germany preparatory to a true revival. A few—those 
more adventurously inclined—joined the Party in the hope of 
making a cateer for themselves or of acquiring sufficient power to 
enable them to prevent extravagances ; very few seem to have 
achieved either object. But the majority of those who dis- 
avowed the methods of the Third Reich had no course open to 
them but to carry on with their normal occupations and duties as 
best they could and with the least possible contact with the 
Party. It is significant that they usually wanted their sons to go 
into the army, for only there was merit, not servility, the key 
to success. In fact, the German conscience was not dead though 
it was silent. That this applies not only to the “so-called upper 
classes” is shown by one incident among many : after the attack 
on the Jews in Autumn 1938 the wife of a simple artisan came 
up to a personal friend of mine and said with tears in her eyes : 
‘Bitte sagen Sie doch allen Ibren Freunden im Ausland, dass wir uns 
schdamen tiber die Behandlung der Juden, obwohl wir sie selber nicht recht 
mogen.” (Please tell all your friends abroad that we are ashamed 
of the treatment of the Jews, although we ourselves are not fond 
of them.) 

It is unfair to ask : why then don’t they do something about 
it ? for the science of repression has progressed faster than that 
of conspiracy. Besides the offensive activities of the Third Reich 
always manifested themselves in small doses, no single one of 
which was strong enough to drive any but isolated individuals 
to risk revolt or face the tragedy of exile. And always they were 
hidden behind the screen of patriotic ideals. 

Today Dr. Meyer and his class presumably carry on the old 
tradition which is to do their duty by the Fatherland. They 
cannot be expected to betray their country in time of war. More- 
over, it is quite likely that they too are again succumbing to 
National-Socialist propaganda under the stress of patriotic 
emotions. Also, the younger generation may have begun to 
convert the older one. Finally, one must remember that in 
wartime the Germans are given even less opportunity to think 
for themselves than they have in peacetime. Perhaps Dr. Meyer 
has taken down his notice as a relic of a frivolous and sceptic age. _ 

But let us hope that this is not so. Already many illusions 
must have suffered : the R.A.F. raids have proved false Géring’s 
assertions that Germany was safe from air raids ; the Moscow 
pact has given the lie to many of Hitler’s solemn assurances, as 
has the final cession of South Tyrol ; the Balts “‘repatriated”’ from 
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Latvia and Estonia must have been disillusioned at the ethics of 
a government which gave them farms from which their Polish 
owners had only just been driven out. Though memory in 
Germany has been trained to be short let us hope that some people 
still have to pray for a daily illusion to brighten their blackout. 
Let us hope that at least a germ of an intellectual opposition 
remains, for it is in that germ that resides any hope for the 
future. Without it the task of destroying the illusions now 
blinding the Germans will be almost insuperable. And, if by 
then they are destroyed, the men of independent thought—“‘das 
geistige Deutschland”—will be all the more necessary to rescue the 
nation from moral collapse, resulting from disillusionment, for 
such a collapse would create in the heart of Europe a hard and 
dangerous core of hatred, resentment and ill-will. 

NIcoLAs SOLLOHUB. 














A New VERSION OF THE Four GOsPELS 


With Notes Critical and Explanatory. By a Catholic. (London. 
Joseph Booker, 61 New Bond Street, 1836.) 


UST over one hundred years ago—to be precise, in 1836— 

there suddenly appeared A New Version of the Four Gospels, 
with Notes Critical and Explanatory, by a Catholic. A crown 
octavo volume of 421 pages, excellently printed, with a truly 
scholarly Introduction and Notes, it came as a surprise to the 
Catholic body. For here was a work by an unnamed Catholic 
—possibly a layman—and appearing within seven years of 
Emancipation, at a moment when such scholarship, and least of 
all such Biblical scholarship, was hardly to be expected from 
men who had but just emerged from the obscurity and priva- 
tions of penal times which had precluded them from taking 
advantage of the educational opportunities open to their Protes- 
tant fellow countrymen. The Trans/ation was promptly reviewed 
by Wiseman in THE DusLIn REviEw under the heading Catholic 
Versions of Scripture. No other review was, so far as I can 
discover, forthcoming, and though the New Version was 
republished in 1851 it fell into a wholly undeserved oblivion, this 
despite the fact that it soon became known that it was the work 
of the famous Dr. Lingard. 

In 1855, however, Dr. Cotton, Archdeacon of Cashel, devoted 
several pages to it in his very acrimonious and anti-Catholic 
work: Rhemes e Doway. An Attempt to see what has been done 
by Roman Catholics for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures in English. 
(Oxford University Press, 1855.) 

For reasons best known to himself—for there is no suggestion 
of them in the anonymous Introduction—Dr. Cotton elected to 
regard this New Translation as having something surreptitious 
about it, and he fancied that since no Episcopal Approbation 
was prefixed, it must therefore have been addressed primarily 
to the laity of the Catholic body. He thought he had discovered 
that “‘rara avis” among Catholic writers, an independent work 
produced almost in defiance of authority, something on a par 
with the work of the unhappy Dr. Geddes at the close of the 
eighteenth century. Dr. Cotton remarks that the book 


displays no mean amount of scholarship, and an enlarged and independent 
mind, content that its production should stand or fall by its own merits 
. . « yet it is beyond question that this New Version of the Four Gospels 
was an undesired and unwelcome book to the high Ecclesiastical party 
among the Roman Catholics. It was coldly received, tamely reviewed 
and faintly commended. . . . It is quite evident that this translation, which 
the learned author was bold enough to publish “unannounced”, i.e. without 
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waiting for any Clerical ““Approbation”—which he furnished with critical 
notes and openly submitted—‘“‘not to the Church (that is the bishops)’’, but 
to the “consideration of his readers”, was by no means acceptable to some of 
his brethren. . . . Dr. Lingard had here meddled with a forbidden subject, 
by inviting the laity’s “consideration” to criticisms on the Text of the Holy 
Gospels. 


A footnote to this singularly ungenerous and wholly unjus- 
tified series of sneers says : 


How different is this writer’s generous spirit from that which permitted 
another Roman Catholic clergyman—a learned man, too—to conclude 
his work with the following sentence: “Invincible and infallible spouse of 
Christ, the Catholick Church : I resigne and devote my travayles and wrytings 
to thy sacred doome. With thee I say and unsay, commend and condemne, 
all doctrine by me, or othe1s, professed”.—Fitzsimon’s Confutation of W. 
Rider, 1608. 


Dr. Cotton’s “‘tame” review is presumably that by Wiseman 
referred to above. Yet what are thé facts about Wiseman’s 
article—for it can hardly be called a “‘review” of the volume 
in question, since he hardly touches upon it? To begin with, 
Wiseman had at the time of writing no idea that this New Version 
of the Four Gospels came from the pen of the illustrious Dr. 
Lingard. He merely seized the occasion of the opportunity 
offered by this new and unexpected publication to write an 
invaluable paper on the then unquestionable need of practical 
Introductions by Catholic Biblical scholars—if such were to be 
found—to the study of the Bible. But it is quite untrue to 
suggest that Wiseman “damned it with faint praise’, as Dr. 
Cotton would maintain. The truth seems rather to be that he 
was puzzled by the appearance of an anonymous and wholly 
fresh version of the Gospels for which he felt the Catholic public 
was—owing to the lack of the above-mentioned Introductory 
Treatises—unprepared ; a version, too, of which he rightly says : 
‘““We do not imagine that the learned author for a moment 
imagined or intended that it should supersede the one now in 
general circulation.”” This led him to discuss the parlous state 
into which the Douay-Rheims version had fallen, and to empha- 
size the amount of real knowledge required before an adequate 
translation could be produced. This Wiseman deals with at 
great length, and his paper is one for which English Catholic 
Biblical students have always been grateful. 

At the close of his paper he returns—somewhat tardily, it is 
true—to the volume before him. With some of the verbal 
changes he is pleased, with others he disagrees. But his final 
words are worth giving in full ; 
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Throughout the notes and preface there is a drift which cannot be over- 
looked, and which has our cordial approbation ; it is to place the Gospels 
in their proper light, as narratives not intended to form a complete digest 
of our Saviour’s life, but as “occasional pieces”, so to speak, suggested by 
particular circumstances, and primarily directed to readers possessing differ- 
ent qualifications from ours, who could understand much that to us must be 
obscure. The impression on the reader’s mind, after having perused this 
edition, must be that Christianity never depended, for its code or evidences, 
upon the compilation of these documents, and that they never could have 
been intended for a rule of faith. Considering the work in this light, we 
have an additional pleasure in bearing witness to the learning, diligence and 
acuteness of its author. 


No one would wish, nowadays, to resuscitate this New Version 
of the Gospels, nor—we feel sure—would Dr. Lingard himself 
have desired it; but some account of it, its excellencies and its 
defects, may prove of interest.* 

To begin with the translation itself, which is, as the title 
claims, an absolutely “New” and wholly independent one. 
It is made direct from the Greek, though the author nowhere 
states this explicitly. But he does not depart from the Vulgate 
~ renderings unless compelled to.. Mark xv, 29, is a case in point : 
the Sixtine and Clementine editions of the Vulgate New Testa- 
ment read “‘Vah qui destruit templum Dei”, but though St. 
Jerome has the additional “‘Dei’’, and it stands in the Vatican 
Correctorium, yet it is wanting in the Greek and Latin Manu- 
scripts; hence Lingard has “Ah, thou destroyer of the sanc- 
tuary’’, omitting the words “‘of God”’. Similarly in John xxi, 22 : 
“Tf it is my will that he tarry till 4 come, what is that to thee ?” 
where only one Latin Codex has “‘si” “‘i if” , most of them having 

sic’, and three important ones cotihining the two words and 
reading “si sic’, a reading retained by Wordsworth & White 
in the Oxford Vulgate. 

Wiseman says, “with several of its verbal changes we are 
certainly pleased”, but he does not specify those which he 
appreciated. Instances perhaps would be “acceptable fruits of 
repentance’, certainly an improvement on “fruit worthy of 
penance”; so, too, Matthew vi, 7, “‘gabble not”, no doubt, is 
expressive and better than “speak not much”. Particularly good 
renderings are Matthew xxv, 8, “‘our lamps ate going out”, and 
Luke v, 6, “the net was like to break”, where full justice is done 
to the imperfect tenses. Only two changes are mentioned 





* No cross references are given, nor are words not strictly to be found in the 
original given in italics. Very few capital letters are used, Lingard even writing 
“‘our heavenly father”. The chapter headings are generally very brief: ch. vii in 
St. Matthew, for instance, is ate labelled The Conclusion (viz. of the Sermon on 
the Mount) ; ch. xii, Disputes with the Pharisees ; - ch. xix, Of Marriage and Riches. 
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with disapproval by Wiseman: ‘‘Messiah” for “Christ”? and 
“good tidings” for ““Gospel’’. Neither change was necessary, 
nor was there any need to adopt the spelling ‘“Messiah”’ ; indeed, 
in such passages as Matthew xvi, 16, ““Thou art the Messiah (the 
anointed one, the Son of the living God)”’, and v, 20, “that He, 
Jesus, was the Messiah”, the change seems singularly unfor- 
tunate. Some of the changes are peculiarly bold and would 
hardly meet with general acceptance. For example: all would, 
we fancy, resent any tampering with the now sacrosanct words 
of the Angelic salutation. Yet Lingard has “‘Hail, thou favoured 
of God” (Luke i, 28). In a note on this he says, ““These words 
are explained by the angel himself, v. 30, “thou hast found 
grace with God”, to which Dr. Cotton appends the strange 
comment: “‘shewing that the Grace or favour was not inherent 
in the Virgin, but was imparted to her by God”, as though Catho- 
lics as a rule held that it was inherent! But then Dr. Cotton’s 
knowledge of what the Catholics—whom he so belittles—held 
is conspicuous by its absence. Nor would many agree with 
the rendering ‘“‘And do thou, when thou hast returned (to thy 
duty), strengthen thy brethren” (Luke xxii, 32). Again, while 
“Sustice’’ and “‘just’’, instead of “‘righteousness”’ and “‘righteous”’, 
are generally regarded as instances of the more regrettable 
features of the Rheims version, Lingard himself, though pre- 
ferring as a rule to render by ‘ ‘tighteousness” and ‘ ‘righteous”’, 
is not consistent; for sometimes he has ‘“‘duties”’ (Matthew 
vi, 1), sometimes “ordinances” (vi, 33), at other times “‘godliness’’ 
(xxi, 32), and even “‘healthy” (Luke v, 31). Nor is he consistent 
when, Matthew viii, 3, he has “‘I will +, be thou made clean’’, 
but Mark v, 13: “I will, be thou made clean.” 

There are, too, many changes of less importance, it is true, 
yet which are apt to jar upon readers familiar with Challoner’s 
version, and which seem for the most part unnecessary : Matthew 
1, 29, virgin wil at with child” ; Vv, 25, Joseph “took 
home his wife” ii, 1, ““Magians” for “Magi” ; li, 9, “they, 
having heard the Mem: went their way’; this is perhaps the only 
instance in which Lingard has adhered to the distressing par- 
ticipial construction with the relative pronoun which is so 
characteristic of the Rheims Version and which Challoner 
himself corrected in his third revision, 1752, but which persists 
in the current editions, reverting as they do to Challoner’s first 
revision, 1749. In Matthew ii, 16, “duped” is surely not an 
improvement on “‘deluded’’. Nor is “bark” an improvement 
on “boat” or “ship’’, Matthew iv, 21, and passim, save in Mark 
iii, 9, where he has “boat”, reverting, however, to “‘bark’’ in 
Vv. vi, 37. “Page”? for “‘servant’’ (viii, 5, 7, 13) is distinctly 
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quaint; but “verily” for “Amen” marks a change long called 
for, despite the protestations of the Rhemists on this subject. 

“Do penance” is throughout changed to “repent”; yet 
surely one can be too much of a purist on this point. For 
example, Christ’s rebuke to Corozain would almost seem to 
demand the rendering “‘do penance” in the phrase “they had 
long ago done penance in sackcloth and ashes”; for insistence 
seems to be laid precisely on external works expressive of interior 
repentance (Matthew xi, 21; Luke x, 13). Some other ren- 
derings, too, seem questionable, even pedantic: ‘‘double 
drachm”’ (Matthew xvii, 24), ““denarius” (xx, 9), “table book” 
(Luke i, 63), “the heart of this people is bloated’ (Matthew xiii, 
15) and in v. 25 ff., “‘zizan’’ instead of the “‘cockle” of the 
Rhemists, unfortunately retained by Challoner; “‘cockle’”’, of 
course, means nothing to present-day readers, but why not 
“‘tares”’ with the Authorized Version? ‘To defend “‘zizan” on 
the ground that “‘it is better to call it by its proper name, zizan, 
than to give it the name of any indigenous plant, which we know 
that it was not’’, is hardly satisfactory. ‘“‘Toll-office” (Matthew 
ix, 9) sounds very strange. And it is surely a pity to make such 
an uncalled-for change as “the called are many, but the chosen 
few’’, instead of keeping the familiar “‘many are called, but few 
chosen” (xiii, 15). There is an odd ring, too, in our Lord’s 
answer to the Baptist’s protest when asked to baptize Him: 
“Suffer it at present, for thus it behoves us to comply with 
every duty” (Matthew iii, 14). Again, is “Silence” quite the 
word Christ would have addressed to the turbulent sea? ‘“‘Peace, 
be still’? is surely preferable (Mark iv, 39). ‘““Tuft of his cloak” 
sounds strange (Luke viii, 44). Some of the constructions, too, 
are laboured, e.g. “‘took occasion to say” (Matthew xi, 25), 
“What use is there in this waste of the balsam ?”’ (Mark xiv, 3) ; 
“the Sabbath called the second-first”’ (Luke vi, 1). While the 
rendering “‘the children of this world are more provident in 
their pursuits than the children of light” (Luke xvi, 8) is rather 
a paraphrase than a translation. Again, while it is true that. in 
the sentence ““He came unto His own, and His own received 
Him not’, “His own’’ represents a neuter first and then a mas- 
culine pronoun, yet that hardly justifies the rendering ““He came 
to His own (house), but his own (household) received Him not” 
(John i, 11). Why, too, change “‘Jacob’s well’? into ‘‘Jacob’s 
spring” (John iv, 6), and yet read “well” in verses 11-12? ; and 
once more: why should the “pool of Bethesda’ become “‘the 
bathing place”’ ? (v. 2). 

Though Lingard’s version is in no sense a revision of Chal- 
loner’s revision of the original Rheims version of 1582, but a 
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wholly independent translation from the Greek, a comparison 
of the two versions of one of the parables will serve to show 
how much they differ. The current editions of Challoner’s ver- 
sion revert to the text as he first revised it in 1749; in his third 
revision, 1752, he made over 2000 changes, and this edition 
was, until about 1820, the one always read in church; but it 











has now almost completely disappeared. 


St. Matthew xili, 1-9 
(Dr. Challoner’s Version, 
ed. of 1898) 

1. The same day Jesus going out 
of the house, sat by the seaside. 

2. And great multitudes were 
gathered together unto him, so that 
he went up into a boat and sat: and 
all the multitude stood on the shore. 

3. And he spoke to them many 
things in parables, saying: Behold 
the sower went forth to sow. 


4. And whilst he soweth some fell 
by the wayside, and the birds of the 
air came and ate them up. 

5. And other some fell upon 
stony ground, where they had not 
much earth: and they sprung up 
immediately, because they had no 
deepness of earth: 

6. And when the sun was up they 
were scorched: and because they 
had not root they withered away. 

7. And others fell among thorns : 
and the thorns grew up and choked 
them. 

8. And others fell upon good 
ground: and they brought forth 
fruit, some an hundred fold, some 
sixty fold, and some thirty fold. 

9. He that hath ears to hear let 
him hear. 


Matth. xiii, 1-9 
(Dr. Lingard’s V ersion) 


1. On that day Jesus having gone 
out of the house, sate down by the sea. 

2. And a concourse of people 
gathered about him, so that going 
into a bark, he sate down, whilst all 
the people stood on the shore. 

3. And he spake many things to 
them in parables, saying: “Behold 
the sower went out for the purpose 
of sowing : 

4. And as he sowed, some seed 
fell by the wayside, and the birds 
came and eat it up. 

5. And some fell on rocky ground, 
where there was little earth. And 
this sprouted quickly, because it had 
no depth of soil ; 


6. But, after sunrise, it was 
scorched, and through want of root, 
it withered away. 

7. And other some fell upon the 
thorns : and the thorns grew up and 
choked it. 

8. But the rest fell upon the good 
soil, and bare fruit, some a hundred, 
some sixty, and some thirty fold. 


9. He that hath ears to hear let 
him hear. 


So far we have examined the translation only, and on its 
value opinions will differ. But there can be no doubt about the 
value of the Introduction and the Noes ; these are admirable in 


every respect. 


The opening paragraph of the brief Introduction strikes a note 
which pervades the No¢es throughout : 


The man who, for the purpose of instruction or edification, peruses the 





four books of the gospels—the only authentic sources of information respect- 
ing the words and actions of our blessed Lord—should be aware that he is 
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reading works composed about eighteen centuries ago, and descriptive of 
events which happened among a people of different language from his own, 
of different manners, of different habits of thought, of different institutions 
—+social, political, and religious. He must therefore expect to meet in them 
with colloquial idioms to which he is a stranger, with allusions to matters of 
which he is ignorant, and with figures, metaphors and similitudes—the usual 
vehicles of oriental instruction—the exact import of which, though easily 
understood by those to whom they were addressed, can now in many in- 
stances, be discovered only, if it can be discovered at all, with the aid of 
long and patient investigation. 


The author then goes on to show that (a) the key to the 
Gospels lies in the expectation of a Redeemer ; (b) that Christ’s 
discourses are here presented neither in the language nor in the 
form in which He gave them; (¢) that the writers had not the 
same meticulous care for accuracy in quoting as is now deman- 
ded ; (d) that they paid little attention to the niceties of literary 
form ; (e) that Our Lord’s teaching, though meant for all time, 
was couched in a form suitable to His first hearers, uncultured 
fishermen ; (f) that their narratives are imperfect, and are not 
meant to provide us with a complete biography of Our Saviour, 
His words and deeds; (g) that, finally, the Evangelists had no 
intention of providing generations to come with a religious 
code which should be independent of oral and _ traditional 
teaching. 

Some of the early readers of this Introduction must surely 
have seen through the veil of anonymity. For none could fail 
to recognize the work of a historian, of one accustomed to weigh 
historical evidence. The same applies to the Noses, the fresh- 
ness and independence of judgement they exhibit is quite charac- 
teristic of the fearless historian Lingard. “In the notes,” he 
says, “I shall occasionally quote from the Greek text, as it has 
been made up by critics from different manuscripts ; and at the 
same time from the Latin, as representing a Greek manuscript of 
greater antiquity than any now in existence.” He warns his 
readers that these notes are not of a controversial character. 
Their object is the elucidation of obscure passages, or the 
explication of allusions to national customs, or the statement of 
the reasons which have induced the translator to differ occa- 
sionally from previous interpreters. 

It is much to be regretted that these same notes are not better 
known; the more one studies them the better they appear, as 
perhaps the following examples will show : 

On Matthew i, 27: “‘This is the genealogy of Joseph, not 
of Jesus; for Joseph was not the father of Jesus. ‘Why then 
did the evangelist begin his narrative with it? Had he been 
aware that he was writing for ovr information, he would probably 
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have told us. To the Christian converts of the day such infor- 
mation was unnecessary.”” On ui, 23: “A Nazarite. This is a 
difficult passage for us, though probably very intelligible to the 
contemporaries of the sacred writer. The obvious meaning is, 
that from his residence at Nazareth he should be, or should 
be called, a Nazarite. Now nothing of this tendency is to be 
found in the prophets ; nor did the Jews expect that the Messiah 
would ever dwell in the town of Nazareth. It is not, however, 
improbable that the Jewish doctors, when they explained the 
meaning of the word Nazarite in the Old Testament, particularly 
in Numbers vi and Judges xiii, 5, were accustomed to teach 
that the Saviour to come would prove the real Nazarite, of 
whom the others were but the figure.” 

On the rendering ‘Thou fool’? (Matthew v, 23) “Moreh. It 
is generally translated thou foo/, from the Greek pope. But it 
is difficult to conceive that such can be the meaning, and more 
satisfactory to maintain that as paxd is a copy, in Greek letters, 
of the Hebrew word raka, so pwpé, is a copy, in Greek letters, 
of some other contumelious word in use among the Jews.” On 
turning the left cheek (Matthew v, 39): “‘Is there an individual 
who believes himself bound to obey this precept to its fullest 
extent? I imagine not. Yet the evangelist, from his language, 
must have considered those for whom he wrote to be so bound, 
or else he must have been aware that his readers would derive, 
from some additional source, the knowledge how far, and in 
what circumstances, they would be obliged by it.”’ 

The independent character of the No/es cannot fail to impress. 
For instance, when Our Lord- said, after He had washed the 
feet of the disciples : “I have set you an example, that as I have 
done to you, so ye may do”, the note asks: “Did not Our 
Saviour, on this occasion, institute a sacrament? Did he not 
command His disciples to wash one another’s feet, and attach 
the promise of grace to that ceremony? There does not appear 
to me any stronger proof from Scripture that baptism and the 
Eucharist are sacraments than that this washing of the feet is 
also one. It is, indeed, true that it was never considered such ; 
and that shows that the first Christians interpreted these writings 
by the doctrine which they had already imbibed from their 
instructors. From the knowledge which they already possessed 
they were enabled to judge what was of precept and what was 
not.”” The meaning is, of course, perfectly clear when the whole 
note has been read, but the opening clauses lead one to expect 
something delightfully heterodox. Again: on the enigmatic 
words ; “Many shall be first that are last, and last that are first’’, 
we have the bold statement ; ‘““The national prepossessions of the 
Vol, 209 F 
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apostles might have led them to suppose that the magnificent 
promise (of the hundredfold in this life and of an everlasting 
life to come) in the last verse regarded the Jews only. Where- 
fore, to prevent or to do away with such a delusion, Our Lord 
proceeds to inform them that many of the Gentiles, though 
called /ast, should be first ; in other words, that with regard to 
the rewards in His Kingdom both Jews and Gentiles would be 
placed on an equa! footing.” Similarly on Matthew xv, 5: 
“But ye say, whosoever shall say to his father or mother, of 
every corban from me the benefit be thine’, the lengthy and admirable 
note opens with: “To those whom our Blessed Lord addressed, 
and to those for whom the evangelist wrote, this passage would 
be perfectly intelligible ; to us, from our imperfect acquaintance 
with the peculiar customs and traditions of the Jews, it presents 
almost insuperable difficulties”; there follows an examination 
of these difficulties, one which could hardly be bettered even 
with the aid of the fuller knowledge of such customs we are now 
privileged to possess. 

On the words: “All men take not this word, but they to 
whom it is given” (Matthew xix, ii), the note in the current 
editions of Challoner runs: ‘‘That is, all receive not the gift 
of living singly and chastely, unless they pray for the grace of 
God to enable them to live so, and for some it may be necessary 
to that end to fast as well as pray: and to those it is given from 
above.”” But Challoner himself wrote “‘Protestants have corrup- 
ted the text by rendering it; all men cannot receive this saying : 
to excuse the sacrilegious marriages of their first reformers”. 
On this Dr. Cotton remarks; ‘‘Another instance of candour and 
faithfulness is shown in his (Dr. Lingard’s) translation . . . he 
was too good a scholar to accept the erroneous translation ; and 
too honest a man to retain the abusive note. He translates the 
passage, “‘All men are not capable of comprehending this doc- 
trine’’, and remarks, “The Greek verb ywpoto. means, to be 
of sufficient capacity to contain, and metaphorically, to be able 
to understand or to act. It occurs in the same sense in the next 
verse.” Cotton adds: “We all know that a vessel is familiarly 
said to 4o/d a quart, a gallon, etc., whether it be full or empty. 
The waterpots mentioned in St. John ii, 6, are described as 
‘containing (ywpotca.) two or three firkins apiece’, before 
Our Lord had commanded them to be filled with water.” If 
this means anything at all it means that a man can—independently 
of Divine Grace—live chastely. 

As a matter of fact Challoner’s note repeats in an abbre- 
viated form the excellent note furnished by the Rhemists in 
1582. They had rendered the text; ‘‘Not all take this word, 
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but they to whom it is given”, and their annotation runs: 
“Whosoever have not this gift given them, it is either for that 
they wil not have it, or for that they fulfil not that which they 
wil: and they that have this gift or attayne to this word, have 
it of God and their own free wil. So that it is evident no man is 
excluded from this gift, but as Origen here saith (Tract vii in 
Matthew), it is given to al that aske for it: contrarie to our 
Adversaries that say it is impossible, and that for excuse of 
breaking their vowes, wickedly say, they have not the gift.” 
The opening words of this note are taken from St. Augustine, 
De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, iv (7): “Quibus enim non est 
datum, aut nolunt, aut non implent quod volunt: quibus autem 
datum est, sic volunt ut impleant quod volunt. Itaque, ut hoc 
verbum, quod non ab omnibus capitur, ab aliquibus capiatur, 
et Dei donum est, et liberum arbitrium.”’ 

To show that this is a matter of man’s free will as well as of 
,the gift of God, Augustine quotes St. Paul’s exhortation to 
Timothy : “Contine te ipsum” (1 Timothy v, 22), which Wycliffe 
and the Rhemists render “Keep thyself chaste”; Tyndale, 
Cranmer, the Genevan, Authorized and Revised Versions ““Keep 
thyself pure”’. 

As this passage was regarded as a crucial one at a time when 
the Reformers were busy attacking the notion that the clergy 
ought to be celibates, some of the renderings then current may 
be given: Wycliffe: ‘“‘Not alle men taken this word, but to 
which it is given”; Tyndale: “All men cannot awaye with that 
sayinge, save they to whom it is geven”; Coverdale and 
Cranmer: ‘‘All men cannot comprehend this saying, save they 
to whom it is geven’”’; the Genevan version: “‘All men receyve 
not this speeche, save they to whom it is geven’”; the Au- 
thorized Version: “All men cannot receive this saying, save 
they to whom it is given”, so too the Revised Version with the 
exception of “but” for “‘save’’.* 

On John v, 4, apropos of the Angels stirring the waters: “I 
conceive that the evangelist means merely to relate the belief 
of the Jews at the time’’; no reference to the textual evidence 
for or against the passage is offered. On the story of the woman 
taken in adultery: “the objections against the authenticity of 








_*The word ywoéw means primarily “to make room for”, “to hold”, “‘con- 
tain’’, “take to heart’’, “‘be capable of doing” (see Liddell & Scott and Grimm- 
Thayer). Presumably Coverdale and Cranmer meant this when they rendered it by 
“comprehend”. ‘Tyndale’s “‘cannot awaye with” expresses the meaning well. As 
for Lingard’s “‘honesty”’ in omitting the abusive note, Dr. Cotton seems to have for- 
gotten that Lingard had expressly said in his Preface—which Cotton quotes with 
approval—that he inserts no controversial notes. For parallel usages of the word in 
the New Testament see Mark ii, 2; John viii, 37, xxi, 25 ; II Cor. vii, 2. 
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this narrative, which certainly was not in the copies used by many 
of the Greek fathers, do not appear to me to be of much weight’’. 

On the narratives of the Resurrection: “In the several narra- 
tives of the Resurrection by the four evangelists there are many 
discrepancies, which appear to be owing to their want of skill 
in historic composition. Not one‘of them has given a full and 
detailed account. Each seems to have mentioned only such 
particulars as occurred to him at the moment of writing ; they 
all connect together events which happened at different hours, 
and attribute sometimes to one individual what belongs to 
several, and sometimes to several what belongs to one.” 

Dr. Lingard then sets out a possible scheme of a consistent 
narrative. On John xx, 30, he notes: “This looks very like the 
conclusion of the gospel: and it is not improbable that when 
the evangelist wrote it, he intended it as such, but that he after- 
wards thought proper to add the following chapter, which bears 
internal proof of having been also written by him”. Similarly 
on ch. xxi: “The comparison of the conclusion of this 
chapter with the conclusion of the last suggests the notion that 
this history of the third appearance of Jesus to His disciples was 
added by St. John at the request of his hearers, and that he makes 
the remark in the last verse as an excuse to relieve himself from 
their farther importunities; as if he had said, you ask what I 
cannot undertake: to relate all that I remember would be an 
endless task.” 

These few Noses which we have selected for quotation suffice 
to show that while they are hardly to be called “‘critical” in the 
modern sense of the term—there is, for instance, little or no dis- 
cussion of the text—yet they are truly “critical’? in that while 
they help the reader to realize some of the difficulties inherent 
in the story, they also indicate the spirit in which we should 
approach these deathless narratives which by reason of their very 
simplicity are sometimes apt to repel even those most conscious 
of their appeal. We should like to express the hope that an 
edition of the ordinary current version might be prepared with 
Lingard’s Introduction and his admirable Nofes. 

HuGu Pope, O.P. 
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Saint Thomas Aquinas. By Gerald Vann, O.P. (Hague & Gill, Ltd., 
10 Bedford Street, London, 1940.) 


“THYSELF, Lorb,’’ was Thomas’s reply to the question: ‘““Thou 
has written well of me, Thomas, what reward wilt thou have ?’’ 
That was the measure of St. Thomas’s ambition : he proposed to study 
no less a subject than ‘“‘whatever belongs to the Christian religion’’— 
from the Creator to the humblest creature. It was a task, he recog- 
nized, infinitely beyond the capacity of man, yet which a man, if God 
gave him the grace, could achieve. But of course that man must be as 
enamoured of the truth as the little boy who doggedly asked, ‘‘ What is 
God °”’ and consecrated his life to elucidating the answer. He saw 
that truth in its fullness is the Word of God, a Person whom he adored 
so devotedly that he saw, as it were, through His eyes, and therefore 
saw the harmony of creation. This harmony he revealed to a world 
torn by conflicting opinions. 

Fr. Gerald Vann’s book, Saint Thomas Aquinas, is written, one feels, 
as St. Thomas would wish: not, that is, in terms of the man, Thomas, 
but in terms of what he did. Neither in the life nor in the works of 
St. Thomas is there any assertion of himself: complete abnegation 
before truth is, Fr. Gerald Vann shows, the keynote of his life. He 
wanted to be the medium through which the Word of truth might 
illumine men and all their problems, and therefore it is primarily of 
these men and of these problems that a faithful biographer must 
treat. 

St. Thomas began his career in the schools at a time when European 
culture was at a watershed, when Christian mysticism had reached un- 
paralleled heights: when, on the other hand, the fundamental 
scepticism of neo-Platonists such as John Scot found its logical com- 
plement in the rationalism of Aristotelians such as Averroes. To 
many it seemed that between love of God and human reason there was 
an unbridgeable chasm : what need have Christians of a learning which 
too often merely exalts their pride and seduces them from the service 
of their neighbour ? But those who speak in such a fashion, be it 
Augustine or Peter Damian or Bernard, are delightfully inconsistent, 
for they are themselves the greatest intellects of their time, and con- 
demn human learning only because they have learned incomparably 
deeper wisdom in mystical experience. And their admonitions, which 
sound a healthful note to bumptious intellectuals, are a discouraging 
deterrent to ordinary folk who want to learn other things than 
theology. A danger-point arrives, as it did in the thirteenth century, 
when minds saturated in Christian theology find themselves con- 


fronted with a philosophy which operates on an entirely different 
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plane. ‘“‘What is there between me and thee ?’’ the Christian theolo- 
gians tended to ask the Aristotelians. Surely philosophy is but the 
handmaid of theology, the machinery of logic which makes possible 
theological speculation ? Surely theology, answered Averroes, is but 
a system of beautiful fables conceived to make men good, so that the 
best of them may eventually enjoy the wisdom of the philosophers ? 

In the midst of a raging debate in which many sincere Christians 
felt they must renounce either the primacy of faith or the autonomy 
of reason, the ‘‘dumb ox’? opened his mouth. ‘Between me and 
thee’’—between God and the creature—taught this new master, there 
istruth. Andtruthis one. What is true in the light of reason cannot 
be untrue in the light of faith. The source of light is one. If 
Aristotle and Augustine come to different conclusions, is it not that 
sometimes they are operating on different planes ? The solution, then, 
is neither in two truths nor in a half-truth made of a compromise, 
but in a higher synthesis in which the conclusions of reason and the 
teachings of faith lead man to his full perfection in the vision of the 
one truth, the one wisdom, the Word of God. 

But synthesis is not mere mechanism: and Thomism is nothing, 
as Fr. Gerald Vann clearly points out, without the spirit of St. Thomas,* 
a spirit which is courteous towards every manifestation of life, towards 
every sincere opinion (for there is no such thing, he taught, as undiluted 
error), yet which is uncompromising as regards the primacy of the one 
and absolute truth. Therefore, like every living organism which 
progresses towards its own perfection not in spite of or in opposition 
to, but because of, its first principles, the Thomist synthesis by its 
nature postulates progress. To all who would paralyse and limit the 
living immensity of truth, to the caution of the theologian, to the over- 
confidence of the philosopher, to the despairing arrogance of the 
advocates of instinct, St. Thomas replies that not only faith but reason, 
not only reason but instinct, are from and for God. 

In a most important chapter on ““Thomism Today”’ Fr. Gerald 
Vann shows that this “‘totalitarian’’ and dynamic view of human 
nature is the answer to the challenge of modern times. No shocked 
surprise, no moralizing, no re-education, no changing of external 
conditions, are by themselves sufficient, for today, as in the thirteenth 
century, people are operating on entirely different planes. ‘Those who 
think in terms of an anaemic reason which does not admit a truth above 
reason cannot argue with those who reject a truth above instinct. Nor 
can those who acknowledge a reason which finds its fruition in God, 
yet do not /ive of their faith, master the dynamism of unleashed instinct. 
There is no cut-and-dried solution. ‘“‘Man’s spirit” —Fr. Gerald Vann 
quotes M. Jacques Maritain— ‘“‘is humbled to the very depths of the 
earth. ... It is the elemental forces of animal vitality which are 
punishing it for having too long failed in its proper duties, failed 
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human realities. There is no other resource left for the spirit but to 
go down, with the understanding of love, to the very depths of these 
elemental realities. Then, perhaps, later on, a new Christendom will 
be born.” MIRA BENENSON. 


Two Lives of Saint Cuthbert. By Bertram Colgrave. (Cambridge 
University Press. 215. net.) 


Turis book is a model for the work that still waits to be done in 
the production of critical texts and accurate translations of the classics 
of early church history, and “‘probably the greatest lack in the whole 
field of English ecclesiastical history is a critical edition of the works 
of Bede’’ (preface). The present volume is intended to “fill a portion 
of the gap”’. 

The two Lives here edited with a parallel translation are that of 
the anonymous monk of Lindisfarne and Bede’s Prose Life. Seven 
manuscripts have been collated for the anonymous Life, of which 
only one was previously known. The text of the Vita Prosaica is 
based on the collation of thirty-eight MSS. scattered through the 
libraries of western Europe.- Hardy (Catal. 1300) had mentioned 
only twenty-six MSS. 

Both Lives are of much interest, throwing ‘“‘considerable light 
on the secular history of the golden age of Northumbria; they also 
illustrate one of the most important periods of the history of the 
English Church’’: that of the Synod of Whitby and its aftermath, 
of the choice between the Celtic and Roman traditions. The life 
of St. Cuthbert himself is thoroughly Celtic in ethos. The wandering 
evangelist, the ascetic hermit alone on his island or engaged in nightly 
prayer immersed in the sea: this is the true type of the early. Irish 
saint, the spiritual descendant of the monks of Egypt. He seems, 
however, to have accepted the rulings of Whitby: Bede, using the 
witness of Herefrith, who was attending on him, puts these words 
into his mouth on his death-bed: “‘Cum i/lis autem qui ab unitate 
catholicae pacis, uel pascha non suo tempore celebrando, uel peruerse 
uiuendo aberrant, uobis sit nulla communio.’ Early in his life, 
however, when, as a young monk of Melrose, he was sent with Eata 
to make the new foundation of Ripon, he seems to have been driven 
out together with the latter, for not accepting the Roman date of 
Raster. In the Vita Prosaica, Bede follows the anonymous Life in 
giving no cause for this expulsion, but it is thus explained by him 
in the Ecclesiastical History. An illustration of the position in Nor- 
thumbria at the time is the combination at Lindisfarne itself of the 
‘“Roman”’ Benedictine Rule with the older Celtic customs of the 
monastery. (The more objective and critical historian of recent years 
does not read back Protestant controversy into this famous squabble.) 
Mr. Colgrave rightly points out that his juxtaposition of the two 
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Lives ‘‘provides an example of Bede’s attitude to his sources and how 
he made use of them’’, for the V7#a Axon. was itself his chief source, 
though ‘‘in parts I ventured to add with care what I myself had 
learned from the unimpeachable testimony of faithful men’’. Bede 
orders and expands his material, with the result that both the life and 
the character of the saint emerge with much greater lucidity than 
in the extremely confused series of miracles and prophecies which 
comprise the 74a Anon., though it may be true that on single points 
the latter achieves, as Colgrave claims, ‘‘a conciseness and clarity in 
relating an incident which compares favourably with Bede’s more 
diffuse account’’. Yet Bede’s more chronological order and his 
little explanatory details of monastic and country life are a great 
advantage, and he also has important additions to make, notably the 
account of the death of Boisil and the long account of St. Cuthbert’s 
own death, for both of which the priest Herefrith was his source. We 
also owe to Bede the vivid story of the crowd of half-heathen country 
people jeering at the monks who were blown out to sea on rafts from 
which they were trying to unload timber for monastic buildings at 
the mouth of the Tyne: ‘‘Let no man,pray for them and may God 
have no mercy on any of them, for they have robbed men of their 
old ways of worship, and how the new worship is to be conducted, 
nobody knows.’’ He also expands his source by ‘‘pointing the 
moral’’ of a miracle, sometimes, it would appear, by way of explana- 
tion of what seemed to him, as to us, a curious story; for example, 
the three portions of dolphin’s flesh found on the shore by the hungry 
seafarers, cut and prepared for cooking as by a human hand. 

It must be said that the significance of events and details in both 
Lives is greatly enhanced in this edition by forty-nine pages of valuable 
notes which bring to bear on these Lives the information derived 
from other more or less contemporary Lives of Celtic and Saxon 
Saints and the general scholarship on the period. But need we be 
merely referred to Chadwick for the meaning of the term gesith which 
occurs several times (note to V.A., Ch. III)? The index is also 
excellent. 

An attractive picture of the saint emerges: seeking the Lord 
zealously by ascetic labour and solitary contemplation, affable to 
all men—such phrases as quia laeti uultus et affabilis erat frequently 
occur, and the anonymous Life, in a passage where it is borrowing 
from the Evagrian Life of $+. Antony, substitutes for “‘he never through 
an excess of hilarity burst into laughter’’ the statement that “‘at all 
hours he was happy and joyful’—given to hospitality, preaching, 
baptizing, healing, giving counsel as he travelled about the kingdom 
not without hardship, both in his early years as monk and again in 
his two years as a bishop. 

Both during his life and after it his fame outdid all others in the 
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north of England and indeed was considerable on the Continent. In 
the same century Alcuin wrote : 

Laudibus ac celebrat quem tota Brittania crebis, 

Et precibus rogitat se auxiliare piis. 
That we shall return, after the neglect of these latter centuries, to 
the cult of our own great saints, St. Cuthbert and his biographer, 
St. Bede, among them, is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

E. Jj. R. Fry. 


The Life and Times of St. Leo the Great. By Trevor Jalland, M.A., 
B.D. 542 pp. (London: S.P.C.K. 21s.) 


THis massive work by an Anglican clergyman fills a gap in the 
biographical literature of this country which it is scarcely creditable 
te our Catholic scholarship to have left unfilled. Let it be said at 
once, however, that, if we are speaking of the substance of the book 
and the general presentation of the facts, there is little to cause us to 
regret that the work has been done in another communion. The 
narrative is full and amply documented. The far-ranging activities 
of the great administrator and the uncompromising claims to supreme 
authority in the Church that they implied are displayed in all their 
fullness. The theology of this most theological of the Popes, not 
excluding his account of the Petrine privileges, is expounded with 
no attempt at minimization. Indeed, there is a vigorous defence of 
the justness and balance of his Christology against detractors of the 
more rationalizing Anglican school. And where Leo’s opinions 
are more fairly open to criticism, as being overmuch shaped by the 
assumptions current in his day, as in his uncritical acceptance of the 
political claims and constitution of the Empire and his apparent lack 
of interest in what we would now regard as elementary claims of 
social justice, even here, where it would have been easy to make 
controversial points, Mr. Jalland exercises scrupulous restraint. 
Indeed, with the exception of a few scattered sentences interwoven 
with the narrative, the distinctively Anglican element in the book is 
confined to the ‘Additional Notes’’ appended to a number of the 
chapters. In some of these, one must confess, there are to be found 
what might not unfairly be described as attempts to weaken the force 
of some of the too Papalist facts set out in the body of the book. 
Yet in this very description of these passages lies a certain defence of 
them ; for an attempt in a note to put a better face on facts fairly 
and fully set out in the text is legitimate controversy and on an alto- 
gether different plane from a distortion of the narrative itself. Of 
the latter there is, as has already been said, hardly a trace. The inter- 
polation, in the account of the reception of the dogmatic letter of 
St. Leo by the Council of Chalcedon, of the dictum that ‘‘the authority 
which belongs to the “Tome’ belongs to it in virtue of the Council’s 
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approbation and not in virtue of its Roman or Papal origin’”—a 
remark that misses altogether the element of “‘mutuality’ in the 
relations of Pope and General Council—stands out as it does just 
because it is so little characteristic of the book as a whole. The 
author has some grounds for regarding his work as an offering in 
the cause of “‘the peace and unity of the Catholic Church’’. 

Whether it will in actual fact make any considerable contribution 
to this ideal is another question. Mr. Jalland’s powers of organizing 
his manifold facts and of creating out of them a readable narrative 
scarcely match his learning and industry. When we are led to expect 
a survey of the state of the Empire during Leo’s youth we are plunged 
abruptly into an account of the rivalries of courtiers and generals, 
some of whom will be unknown even by name to more than a hand- 
ful of readers. When we approach the great Christological debates 
of Leo’s pontificate most readers would have welcomed a preliminary 
account of the status quaestionis at its outset, to say nothing of an 
explanation of the terrns in use, but we are given neither of these aids. 
Nevertheless, those readers who come up to Mr. Jalland’s require- 
ments will be rewarded, not only by a mine of specialized information, 
but also by an unforgettable impression—the effect of the sheer force 
of a multitude of facts honestly and carefully set forth—of the range 
and power of the achievements of this very great Pope. 

F. R. Hoare. 


Science versus Materialism. By Reginald O. Kapp, Pender Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, University College, London. (Methuen 
& Co. 105. 6d.) 


Nurse CAVELL’s famous words “‘Patriotism is not enough’’ were the 
more forcible because the speaker was about to die for her patriotism. 
Similarly Professor Kapp’s attack upon materialism is the more forcible 
because he has such a powerful sense of the materialism of matter, far 
more so indeed than many materialists of the modern school. Applying 
to plain facts a hard common sense, the author shows that organic life 
cannot be explained in purely material terms. Whereas matter, he 
argues, acts ultimately, in all probability, only as the random applica- 
tion of physical laws —the simple configuration of space-time renders 
this inevitable—the living organism, like the works of man, can be 
understood only as subject to the operation of a selecting and ordering 
force which must be immaterial. He calls this immaterial reality 
whose nature he refuses further to discuss ‘‘diathetic”’, arranging 
reality as its operation “‘diathesis’’, its products “‘diathemes’’. His 
criticism of materialism is cogent, as also his attack upon the view 
that matter of itself could produce the living organism, which, he 
argues, diametrically contradicts its fashion of passive yielding to 
physical laws. We could, however, have wished that he had dealt 
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with Child’s mechanical explanation of another embryological develop- 
ment which led Driesch to postulate a guiding entelechy. As we 
hinted above, Professor Kapp’s view of inorganic matter is material 
in the extreme. Inorganic matter is wholly unlike the living organism, 
and, indeed, arrangement of any kind is so completely absent that its 
behaviour can be explained by pure chance, and there is no evidence 
in the inorganic realm of any intelligence. We can agree that inor- 
ganic matter, being the lowest level of being, displays less design than 
the higher creations, that since it is remote from the Divine Mind the 
random operation of perhaps one fundamental law of its being may 
possibly account for its configuration and action. But even so, its 
existence postulates a Creative Mind. And if at this low level the 
random operation of a simple law suffices, that law remains and the 
intelligence displayed by this economy. Nor can we agree that the. 
beauty of the inorganic world exists only in the beholder. The 
Himalayas are objectively more beautiful than a row of sandhills. 
Were it not so, how comes it that men born and bred among the sand- 
hills perceive the superior loveliness of the Himalayas? In fact we 
think the author’s view of matter is too materialist. We are far from 
subscribing to the rabbit-out-of-the-hat philosophy of the emergent 
philosophers taken here so severely to task. But neither can we believe 
that creation is thus divided by a hatchet into two totally disparate 
forms of being. After all, there must be something common to 
matter and a diathetic reality. Otherwise they could not collaborate as 
they do. Professor Kapp laughs at the notion ‘‘of a form of accelera- 
tion’’ higher than that of physical objects, of ‘‘a distance more exalted”’ 
than that which can be measured by the measuring-rod. Surely living 
organisms grow at various rates of speed and some minds reach 
conclusions more quickly than others. And spiritual distance, for 
example, between a good and an evil soul, is as much a fact of experi- 
ence as the distance between two bodies. 

In several instances the attempt to overemphasize the gulf real 
enough between the material and the diathetic has led Professor Kapp 
into exaggeration. He says, for example, that it is meaningless to 
speak of damage or repair to inorganic objects. Were not the pink- 
and-white Terraces of New Zealand as much damaged by the earth- 
quake which wrecked them as a cathedral is damaged by bombs ? 
And will they not be repaired as they reform in the remote future ? 
All the contrasts between inorganic matter and living organisms noted 
by the author, including the comparative though not total lack of 
teleology in the former, can be explained if we regard the former as 
differing from the latter by comparative lack of being. Its meta- 
physical matter is not informed by so high a form. Certainly the 
higher being cannot simply emerge from the lower. But a given 
complexity of the lower may provide the necessary matter for in- 
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formation by the higher form. Thus emergent evolution, though the 
philosophy of unreason Professor Kapp depicts it, possesses much 
truth as a purely descriptive account of our earth’s history from the 
nebula to man. Professor Kapp ridicules the view that life and mind 
are higher forms of energy, matter a lower form of energy. But 
this is, we think, due to the fact that he understands energy in the 
sense in which physics abuses the term, to denote not energy but a 
standard for measuring its effects. Surely there is something common 
to the force which moves an atom or a planet on its path and the 
spiritual force of a strong will, and this is energy understood in the 
obvious common-sense fashion of ordinary parlance, not in the 
artificial and unnatural sense of physics. 

For Professor Kapp the subject matter of a science comprises every 
knowable aspect of its object. In fact, as Maritain has shown, 
**Science”’ (i.e. the science of phenomena) “‘knows only the space-time 
connections of the observable”. Any further knowledge of natural 
objects is the subject-matter of the philosophy of nature. When, 
therefore, as Professor Kapp tells us, biology studies the teleology 
of living organisms, it does so not strictly as biological science which is 
confined to the measurable phenomena presented by living organisms, 
but as a department of the philosophy of nature. And when Pro- 
fessor Kapp asks whether “‘the existence of God can be proved by 
science’, he is asking science to invade the province of metaphysics. 
For, although, unlike many moderns, he does not confine knowledge 
to the sciences, he assumes that science is the supreme and perfect type 
of human knowledge and philosophy and theology mere surrogates 
and stop-gaps. He has not understood the strictly scientific character 
of philosophy and of theology in so far as it employs philosophy. 
Professor Kapp compares the behaviour of living organisms to chess, 
in which much depends on the player, of the inorganic matter to 
patience, in which everything depends on the lay of the cards, nothing 
on the player. Even in patience the player’s skill counts for some- 
ing, though far less than in chess. May there not be a similar 
teleology in the inorganic world ? We would accept Professor Kapp’s 
analogy, but duly amended. E. I. WarkKIN. 


The Ukraine: A History. By W. E. D. Allen. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1940. 215.) 


Tuis is, I believe, the first attempt to write the history of the Ukraine 
in English ; for just as the country itself was for centuries a debatable 
land between Poles and Muscovites and Tartars, its history has been 
partitioned between the national historians who only dealt with it 
in so far as its fortunes influenced the destinies of its neighbours. 
There is no country in Europe, not even the Balkan lands, that has 
had a more discontinuous and catastrophic history. It had its golden 
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age nine centuries ago when it was the cradle of Holy Russia, when 
Kiev with its hundreds of churches was the meeting-place of the 
Scandinavian North and the Byzantine South, and when its princes 
were allied by marriage with all the royal families of Christendom. 
Then came the great catastrophe of the Mongol invasion which swept 
the whole land bare and destroyed the old Kievan Russia for ever. 
When the Ukraine reappears it is as a frontier territory of a new 
West Russian state which was created by the pagan Lithuanians, and 
was ultimately merged in the Polish Republic. At the end of the 
Middle Ages the greater part of the Ukraine and all the lands to the 
east of the Dnieper were still a wilderness, and it was there that 
there arose in the sixteenth century the strange barbaric warrior 
community of the Zaporogian Cossacks who had a remarkable 
influence on the destinies of the Ukraine and of Russia itself. 
Originating as semi-nomadic frontier guards against the raids of the 
Tartars, they attracted all the adventurous and discontented spirits 
from the border lands who were unwilling to accept the semi-servile 
conditions imposed on the peasantry by their Polish landlords. 
Thus they became the champions not only of the Christians against 
the Tartars, but of the peasants against the landlords, and of the 
dissident Orthodox population against the catholicizing policy of 
the Polish government. In this way the Cossacks became the centre 
of a national movement which culminated in the great Cossack 
revolt of 1648—a revolt which put an end for ever to the expansion 
of the Polish Republic to the south-east and finally brought the 
greater part of the Ukraine under the rule of Moscow. 

The great days of the Zaporogian sect are a comparatively brief 
episode in the chequered history of the Ukraine, but they left a deep 
impression on its whole social development. The warlike and 
almost anarchic democracy of the Cossack Ukraine represents a third 
element between the aristocratic culture of Poland, with its western 
traditions, and the Byzantine and Asiatic traditions of Muscovite 
Imperialism. The existence of this element, with the similar elements 
on the Don, is largely responsible for the popular appeal of later 
revolutionary movements, and for the peculiar anarchic violence. 
Even in 1918-19 it was this tradition, rather than Communism or 
Western Democracy, which inspired the Ukrainian revolutionary 
movements, when the free companies of the batko Makhno, and the 
like, slaughtered landlords and Communists and Jews with ferocious 
impartiality. 

Mr. W. E. D. Allen has made a valuable survey of this uncharted 
territory and he writes with relative freedom from national and 
political bias. The fact that he has already devoted himself to the 
equally neglected history of the Georgian and Caucasian peoples 
gives him a new line of approach to the subject which is really far 
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mcre congruous to it than the usual north-western European approach. 
For it was the lost world of Pontic-Anatolian culture which has 
been the great focus from which Eastern Europe received its 
civilization. In Mr. Allen’s view the fortunes not only of the Ukraine 
but of all Eastern Europe depend on the alternation of this ‘‘meridial’’ 
movement of culture with the lateral thrust of the Altaian steppe 
peoples, which again and again, above all in the fourth and the thir- 
teenth centuries, with the Huns and the Mongols, swept across the 
steppes and destroyed the link between the settled peoples of Eastern 
Europe and the higher cultures of the Pontic world. He accepts 
the “‘Eurasian”’ thesis that Muscovite Russia represents the last and 
greatest expression of the power of the Steppes—an Altaian power 
in European dress. European civilization, he rightly insists, was 
originally Mediterranean, not continental. 

It is essentially a littoral civilization—first of the Aegean, then of 
the Mediterranean, finally of the Atlantic, and it has never been able 
to strike deep roots in the great Euranian plain which streiches 
away illimitably to the deserts of Inner Asia. This vast area, open 
alike to the East and the West, is equally exposed to pressure from 
either direction and the tides of race and culture have ebbed and 
flowed across it alternately throughout the ages. The whole history 
of the Ukraine exemplifies this fluidity of frontiers and instability of 
political conditions, and it is natural that the new German Imperialism 
should regard it as one of the key areas in which to develop its 
policy of Lebensraum and intra-European colonization. But, as 
Mr. Allen points out in his concluding chapter, the Nazi theorists of 
world power regard the Ukraine only as a country of transit, and their 
final objective reaches to the Caucasus—the historic gateway to the 
Middle East. CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 


Italian Foreign Policy. Barbara Ward. Oxford Pamphlet No. 48. 
(O.U.P., 4d.) 


Wuie I am quite in agreement with the general line of Miss Ward’s 
excellent pamphlet, I should like to make one or two criticisms. 

First of all, the pamphlet does not deal sufficiently with Italian 
economic problems. Italian politics are entirely dependent upon them. 
In my talks with Mussolini he always emphasized this point, and so 
have his chief adherents and ministers whenever I have discussed 
foreign politics with them. The pamphlet is too political and not 
sufficiently economic, and gives far too much importance to the 
political slogans put over by Mussolini in order to attract the mass of 
the young Fascist boys, who would never be moved emotionally by 
the real economic motives. 

At the beginning of the pamphlet Miss Ward almost seems to fall 
into the common error of imagining that Italy was ever a predomin- 
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antly agricultural country. On the contrary, she has always been a 
predominantly industrial country, and her population was mainly 
centred in a large number of small industrial towns. In the Middle 
Ages and ever since she has depended for her foodstuffs and her raw 
materials very largely upon foreign imports, which she exchanged for 
her manufactured goods. Of course, everyone notes the great growth 
of her large towns since the centralization caused by the railways ; 
but this has happened everywhere. Her provincial towns were 
always in old days larger than they are today. 

At the beginning of the last century her population was still 
double that of Great Britain, though today it is about equal. Towns 
like Sienna, Lucca, Pisa, Assisi and all the other Umbrian, Tuscan 
and many southern towns were busy and prosperous with their small 
special industries, largely handicrafts—cloth, silk, especially in the 
north; glass, pottery, copperwork, leatherwork, paper, artistic 
furniture and many other things in central Italy. In Tuscany they 
made the straw hats and felt hats for half Europe. In Umbria, 
especially majolica. Anyone who knows these towns marvels more 
and more at the wealth they had, not only in the sixteenth but in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—and this is why Austria and 
Spain were always struggling to get possession of these provinces. 
The Suez Canal really injured Italy economically, because, with its 
equal dues for all tonnage passing through, it favoured the long-dis- 
tance freight; Italian exports were more easily carried than Britain’s, 
being lighter, by the old-fashioned caravans, and her Indian trade was 
especially important. Northern Europe’s mass-production, based on 
coal, was the real ruin of Italy. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century these smaller cities 
decayed and slowly became ‘‘dead’’, and there started that great 
stream of the export of her labour to the U.S.A., South America and 
elsewhere. ‘The payment of the services of these emigrants bought her 
necessary imports of corn, coal, cotton, wool, leather, metals, wood, 
coffee and all the rest of it. 

During the Great War this stream of emigration naturally stopped, 
and Italy was economically ruined, not merely by what she had to 
spend on armaments, but by the fact that her chief export ceased. 
Then came the American quota, the exclusion of her emigrants from 
one country after another, then the increased American tariffs, fol- 
lowed by the greatest blow of all, namely Britain’s colonial preferences 
and “‘Ottawa Agreements’’. The occupation of Abyssinia was mainly 
an economic diversion, in so far as it enabled her to produce for 
Abyssinia a lot of manufactured goods against prospective returns in 
cotton, meat, coffee, hides, wool and many other products. The cam- 
paign was paid for by a national loan on the prospect of such returns. 
Similarly the Spanish expedition was dictated by the desire to earn 
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foreign currency in return for military services. Mussolini bargained 
with Franco for very high pay for the volunteers he sent, and their 
pay was sent back to Italy from Spain in the form of iron and other 
minerals. It is to give him credit for very little intelligence if one 
believes that he did it merely for ‘‘glory”’ and political ambition. He 
knows, like everyone else, that his position in Italy depends not on the 
shouts of a pack of excitable Fascist boys but on the general pros- 
perity of the country. He was much more interested in the great 
Italian Exhibition, planned for this year, which was to draw millions 
of rich tourists from all parts of the world. 

This is one of the greatest problems we have to face in the recon- 
struction of Europe after this war. It is hard to see how Italy could 
possibly be given colonies, for her prestige will be very low. But some 
plan must be devised whereby she can send a large number of labourers, 
engineers and others to north or east Africa, for example, to assist in 
the development of unexploited territories, for which Britain and 
America could supply capital, administrators and police. Such a 
solution will be greatly assisted if the true Italian policy and economic 
situation be appreciated in English-speaking countries. 

The average Italian will tell you that they would have come in 
very willingly upon oar side if they had thought that we were in a 
position to arm them against the might of Germany. All through last 
year they were longing for a British victory that would make it pos- 
sible to put off the evil day of decision. Scores of thinking Italian men 
told me that, ‘‘after France, Italy was destined to be the next victim 
of Hitler’s aggression’’; and that their shoddy armaments would not 
keep him a week from the Plains of Lombardy. They said, in fact, 
“‘If we come in with Germany against you we may lose our fleet and 
empire, but we shall not be invaded and sacked, and we shall not 
require armaments that we have not got ; but if we come in with you, 
as we should like, we should require ten times as many guns, tanks, 
aeroplanes, etc., and are you prepared to give them to us? Hitler 
will certainly not let us remain neutral.” 

Obviously these causes do not excuse the aggressions in Abyssinia, 
Albania and Greece; they merely supply the real motives and explain 
why the Italians are‘hot fighting for a German victory. This is the 
tragedy of Italy: “if England wins, we are losers; if Germany 
wins, we are lost’’. HAROLD GOAD. 


Truth on the Tragedy of France. By Elie J. Bois. (London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 75. 6d.) 


AFTER the French defeat in 1871, Taine began to write his Origines 
de la France contemporaine. He was awate—as was de Tocqueville a 
generation earlier—that the fall of the Second Empire, and perhaps 
also the foundation and the prospects of the newly created Third 
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Republic, could only be explained by a critical study of the revolu- 
tion of 1789 and its fateful course. Taine never completed his great 
work and nobody else has pursued his path. Since the fall of the Third 
Republic Taine’s problem again gains urgency. Nevertheless much 
water will flow through French rivers before the task Taine set him- 
self has been fulfilled. 

But it is safe to say that the future historian of the breakdown 
of the Third French Republic and its intrinsic causes will find in 
M. Bois’ book an overwhelming record of first-hand evidence. No 
book on recent events in France can stand comparison with the 
present one: M. Bois is a classic and unique master of a kind of 
journalism which unfortunately has been very rare in France: his 
knowledge of political personalities and their backgrounds is fas- 
cinating ; he knows everything about Daladier, Blum, Reynaud, 
Chautemps, Laval, Pétain, Darlan, Baudouin, including the secrets 
of their respective bedrooms. M. Bois has given us a book which 
reveals, as it were, the breath of this last period of nineteenth-century 
France. It is packed with events and experience, and one cannot 
recommend it too warmly. 

In spite of this brilliance, I regret that the French peopl@—the 
workers, the peasants, the middle classes—never appear on the 
scene. We only read about the intrigues of the “‘po/iticiens’’. One 
doubts whether this is the whole story. Moreover, perhaps M. Bois 
Over-estimates the importance of individuals, good or bad, gifted 
or not. The present can only be understood through an analysis 
of institutions and traditions which have their roots in the past. 
French political history from 1789 to June, 1940, is a profound 
whole whose tragic facade M. Bois has masterly described. Yet this 
fascinating and deeply depressing description reveals only the symp- 
toms, hardly the fundamental causes, of the French disaster. 


J. P. Mayer. 


Political Liberty. .A History of the Conception in the Middle Ages and 
Modern Times. By A. J. Carlyle. (Oxford University Press. 
125. 6d. net.) 


Ir is the purpose of Dr. Carlyle’s very interesting and well-docu- 
mented book to refute what he calls ‘‘the vulgar opinion that the 
conception of Political Liberty, however important it may have been 
in Athens and Republican Rome, disappeared in the period of the 
Roman Empire and in the Middle Ages and has only been recovered 
in the last two centuries”. On the contrary, argues Dr. Carlyle, the 
champions of modern liberty, such as Locke in England or Rousseau 
in France, were directly in the line of the mediaeval tradition and 
inherited from St. Thomas Aquinas by way of Hooker. 

There could, it is clear, be no more important service than this 
Vol. 209. G 
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and we are deep in Dr. Carlyle’s debt. The whole of the modern 
controversy is seen out of proportion if the absolutist claims of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century monarchs are taken to be claims 
which had behind them the support of immemorial tradition, then 
for the first time challenged by the voice of freedom, and the con- 
troversy’s whole nature is changed if it can be shown that it was the 
champions of liberty who spoke with the voice of tradition and the 
absolutists who were the innovators. 

Arguments in the abstract about the rival merits of liberalism and 
conservativism are, as Dr. Carlyle well shows, a trifle absurd, for it 
is only in a conservative society, the é¢at moderé of Montesquieu, where 
people show a reverence for tradition, that liberty can be tolerated. 
“‘Liberty,’’ as Burke put it, “‘must be limited in order to be possessed.”’ 
Conservativism is the condition of liberalism. Yet, much as there 
is to be learnt from Dr. Carlyle’s thesis, it is impossible to feel that 
it is wholly satisfactory. He shows the Filmeresque claims as an 
abnormality, and so indeed they were, but he tells us little concerning 
the reason why this abnormality was at all allowed to flourish in 
these two particular centuries, and, although he would doubtless 
answer that it was beyond the task of his book to recount an historical 
tale, yet it is doubtful if justice can really be done to the thesis without 
a little more history than Dr. Carlyle allows us. 

One important reason why society tolerated the absolute claims 
was that, with the formation of the great nation states at the Renais- 
sance, the unit of government was new and larger, and it is a common 
experience that a period of somewhat ruthless autocracy has often 
to be tolerated until a new unit has come to take its unity for granted 
and can then be trusted with greater liberty. It is no accident that the 
two autocratic Powers of Western Europe today are the two Powers 
who only achieved their national unity in the last century. Secondly, 
Dr. Carlyle says nothing of the enormous importance of the changed 
value of money. As the result of the rise in prices, which enormously 
outstripped any rise in the King’s income, the King by the middle of 
the seventeenth century could by no means live of his own as he 
was expected to do under mediaeval custom. This meant that the 
appeal back to the mediaeval tradition was by no means as simple 
as Dr. Carlyle makes out. It was all a question of which mediaeval 
tradition. The Parliamentarians could indeed appeal back to mediaeval 
tradition to prove that the King was not above the law, but the 
Cavaliers could equally appeal back to the tradition to argue that the 
King was put into an intolerable position if he was not allowed 
enough money to carry out the law. On neither side was the appeal 
wholly single-minded, for both sides wantonly shut their eyes to 
changes in circumstances which were to their own inconvenience. 
And of course the great change in circumstance was the religious 
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change of the sixteenth century. We must confess that we think 
that Dr. Carlyle greatly underrates its importance. The mediaeval 
King was indeed sub Deo e¢ /ege, but the whole theory was based on 
the assumption that there was universal agreement throughout 
society as to what was the will of God. When you have, as you had 
after the Reformation, a difference on that, you have a problem which 
can no longer be settled as a purely political problem. By the nine- 
teenth century, it is true, most men had come to the conclusion that 
the problem was soluble because it was broadly possible for people 
to disagree with one another about ultimate religious truth, and yet 
to agree with one another about justice. But, rightly or wrongly, 
the men of the seventeenth century did not think that Hobbes was 
at enmity with tradition in preaching an absolutist doctrine. He was 
yet more radically at enmity in his indifference to ultimate truth and 
his exclusive concern with negative peace. 

The extreme Filmeresque doctrine was indeed from our point of 
view, as Dr. Carlyle calls it, “‘rather absurd”’, but that is because 
few of us can accept Filmer’s premiss that the King was not only 
King but also the divinely appointed guardian of the purity of 
religious faith. Of the difficulties of seriously holding that full 
doctrine in a world in which there are several kings we are very 
conscious, but, the doctrine granted, the conclusions follow logically 
enough. And it was after all always possible for the upholder of 
divine right to retort to the extreme Protestant, “‘If it is absurd to 
say that the King can be the judge of doctrine in a world in which 
there are some score of kings, how much more absurd is it to say 
that every man can be a judge of doctrine in a world in which there 
are some millions of men ?’’ Dr. Carlyle performs a valuable service 
in telling us how much trouble seventeenth-century Whigs took 
to paint themselves as the upholders of traditional political 
doctrine, but he underrates the nervousness of the true conservative 
at finding traditional political power claimed by men of wildly 
untraditional religious opinions. CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs. 


New Year Letter. By W. H. Auden. (Faber. tos. 6d.) 


Tue fact that Mr. Auden has included a reference to the present 
writer in his notes need not perhaps prevent this review. I should 
have preferred to write about the book in octosyllabic verse as near 
to Mr. Auden’s own as I could manage, were it not for the space 
involved. That measure has always been a habit of English light 
verse, using those two words as Mr. Auden does in his own anthology 
of such verse; it has a continuous speed that conceals, sometimes, 
its intensity, except to the careful ear. Mr. Auden’s has both speed 
and intensity; he is, as he always has been, more vital with verse 
than most of us, and that vitality has here free range. 

Gt 
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The book contains a Prologue, the Letter, eighty pages of notes, 
a number of shorter poems called the Quest, and an Epilogue. The 
notes are, on the whole, unnecessary to the poem, which is as it 
should be, but they are fascinating in themselves; they contain a 
number of remarks by Mr. Auden, and some more poems by him, 
and a large number of quotations out of other writers from Horace 
to Mr. C. S. Lewis. I cannot resist quoting one or two: from 
Baudelaire—‘La vrai civilization n'est pas dans le gaz, ni dans le vapeur, 
ni dans les tables tournantes. Elle est dans la diminution des traces du péché 
original’?; and almost as a companion piece, A. E. Housman’s 
“comment upon a certain textual editor: ‘He is like a donkey between 
two bundles of hay who fondly imagines that if one bundle of hay 
be removed he will cease to be a donkey.’ ”’ 

The publishers say that this “‘is the most important statement 
Mr. Auden has made for a long time’’, and this is so true that I do 
not propose to try and rewrite it, less nobly, here. Its concern is 
with the building of the Just City, but ‘‘its architecture is its own’’. 
It would be as true to say that it was a poem about Life; it would 
be even truer to say (and it is no small compliment) that it sometimes 
gives the impression of being a poem written by Life about Mr. 
Auden, written about him by the universe which he, like each other 
man, 


Must carry round with him through life 
A judge, a landscape, and a wife. 


In the course of what, from that point, is almost an erotic love 
poem, and from Mr. Auden’s opposite point is almost a logical 
love-poem, high coincidences of the two occur. As, for example, 
the description of the devil : 


By every name he makes a note 

Of what quotations to misquote, 
And flings at every author’s head 
Something a favourite author said ; 


or the lovely descriptions of England, which remind the reader of a 
serious mystical geography : 


Whenever I begin to think 
About the human creature we 
Must nurse to sense and decency, 

An English area comes to mind, 

I see the native of my kind 

As a locality I love. 

The limestone moors that stretch from Brough 
To Hexham and the Roman Wail, 

There is my symbol of us all ; 
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or the description of Pride : 





























A witch self-tortured as she spins 
Her whole devotion widdershins ; 


or the very fine conclusion : 


O every day in sleep and labour 

Our life and death are with our neighbour 

And love illuminates again 

The city and the lion’s den, 

The world’s great rage, the travel of young men. 


Mr. Auden is a little hard in his notes on the Romantic; or rather ., | 
he uses the name only for the kind of mind I should call the -pseu- ) ,- 9%» 
Romantic: he defines Romanticism as “‘unawareness of the dialec- | © 
tic’. With that this poem certainly cannot be charged. It is, after 
its Own manner, a pattern of the Way; that it dialectically includes 
both sides of the Way only shows that it is dealing with a road and 
not a room; in its own quotation—‘‘da quod jubes, Domine’. 1 think 
perhaps, for once, the Lord has done so here. 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


The Poetry of W. B. Yeats. By Louis MacNeice. (Oxford University 
Press; Humphrey Milford. 85. 6d.) 


Should H. G. Wells distress you, 

Put whitewash in a pail. 

Write : “Science Opium of the Suburbs” 
On some blank wall. 


So Yeats wrote in his old age, consistent in his defiance of the notions 
of scientific truth and material reality which were commonly accepted 
by his contemporaries. This defiance had earlier taken the form 
of a cultivated, rather weary indifference; it later became more 
vigorous and more assertive of other values and other principles 
than those he rejected. But it is doubtful whether Yeats gave serious 
adherence to any of these later theorizings, which are sometimes 
obscurely expressed and often self-contradictory ; and perhaps the 
fundamental characteristic of his thought is merely a lack of dog- 
matism, a constant underlying scepticism which tends towards 
vacillation and goes far to explain why his verse never attained the 
degree of hardness and sharpness at which he aimed. The roots 
of this sceptical detachment go back to his earliest youth, to the 
aestheticism of the 1880’s into which he was plunged on first coming 
to London. Mr. MacNeice has therefore seen the necessity that a 
full-length study of Yeats should include a chapter on the intellec- 
tual background of those days, and his account skilfully places Yeats 
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in right relation to his predecessors and early companions and gives 
the key to all his later development. 

Much of the matter for a critical study has been provided by 
the poet himself, for few writers have analysed their work more 
carefully and clearly than Yeats. ‘‘I am very religious,’’ he wrote in 
Autobiographies, “‘and deprived by Huxley and Tyndall, whom I 
detested, of the simple-minded religion of my childhood, I had made 
a new religion, almost an infallible church, of poetic tradition, of a 
fardel of stories, and of personages and of emotions, inseparable 
from their first expression, passed on from generation to generation 
by poets and painters with some help from philosophers and theo- 
logians.”” This ‘‘new religion’? owed much to Walter Pater, whose 
tastes were considered authoritative by the younger writers of the 
1890’s who became Yeats’ friends. Their employment of Pater’s ideas 
was coloured by admiration for the French Symbolists and their 
most uncompromising spokesman, Count Villiers de |’Isle Adam. 
It may be, as Mr. T. S. Eliot has said, that the author of Axé/is of no 
more interest today than a photograph of a lady on a bicycle in the 
costume of 1895. But his extravagantly auto-democratic and auto- 
rational views were an influence of considerable importance on Yeats 
and his friends, and without knowing them one may misinterpret 
Yeats’ later praise of the Protestant Ascendancy in Ireland. 

Mr. MacNeice argues convincingly that the young Yeats who 
was immersed in the intellectual twilight of the 1890’s only fulfilled 
his promise as a poet through his devotion to Ireland, her problems 
and her needs. Thus the conception of poetry as written by and for 
“‘the passionate man’’—a legacy of Pater—came to be modified by 
the pressure of local realities. ‘“Surely the ideal of culture expressed 
by Pater,’’ wrote Yeats after the turn of the century, when he had 
already begun the attempt to found an Irish theatre, ‘‘can only create 
feminine souls.” And again: ‘‘We should ascend out of common 
interests, the thoughts of the newspapers, of the market-place, of 
men of science, but only so far as we can carry the normal, passionate, 
reasoning self, the personality as a whole.’ The personality as a 
whole gave strength to Yeats’ maturity and became ever more 
critical of the deliberate exclusions and occult pallor of his earlier 
poetry. But the sustained verbal discipline of his apprenticeship to 
English aestheticism provided the instruments without which his 
later intensity could never have been achieved. 

The first Yeats is indeed less distinct from the second and the 
third than Mr. MacNeice would have us believe. The finest book of 
the first period is The Wind in the Reeds, and here we may find already 
in action that personal dialectic, the poetic movements of thoughts, 
feelings and words which later enabled Yeats to project more com- 
plicated moods in patterns on a page. This dialectic found its free- 
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dom not only in the indifference to accepted ideas I have already noted, 
but in a remarkable capacity for self-dramatization. This leads to a 
fluidity of thought, apparent in the many different uses made of 
the same symbols, which is of the essence of Yeats’ genius and gives 
his words their living quality, the constant interest of a mind which 
seems to unfold before one’s eyes. These liberties were fulfilled 
through that secret of a balanced, intricate, self-developing dialectic 
which had been discovered in years of youthful labour. The con- 
sciousness of its mysterious workings gives the clue to Yeats’ cult 
of the imagination and its construction which seem to escape from 
temporal reality—‘‘self-created, self-begotten’’, like ‘“‘flames begotten 
of flame”. The elements of charlatanism involved in the creation of 
such beauty he clearly recognized, and indeed they constantly pre- 
occupied his endless self-criticism. He saw no issue but to accept the 
humiliations of a life that must be lived in the world, even if its 
end is to celebrate not only created beauty but spiritual perfection. 
Hence the surprising intense complexity of his later ballads and 
elegies, the utterances of a man profoundly moved by religious 
values but believing that a poet must “‘avoid deep places and die 
blaspheming”’. 

This book is the best and fullest exposition of Yeats’ development 
that has yet been written. Mr. MacNeice is, however, inclined to 
reprove the poet for not attaching himself to the political and social 
ideals which have been generally popular in England since the last 
war. He forgets that they are only the latest expression of those 
which Yeats rejected in his youth as foreign to Ireland and distasteful 
to himself. In this at least he was consistent. He saw the implica- 
tions of his own values and of their neglect ; he observed, he criti- 
cized, he jeered, and to the last remained faithful to the detachment 
he admired in that saying of Parnell to a labourer who cheered him 
on the road: 

‘‘Ireland shall have her freedom, and you shall still break stones.’” 

_ F. T. PRINce. 


Annals of Innocence and Experience. By Herbert Read. (Faber & 
Faber. tos. 6d.) 


“CHARACTER, in short, is an impersonal ideal which the individual 
selects and to which he sacrifices all other claims, especially those 
of the sentiments or emotions. It follows that character must be 
placed in opposition to personality, which is the general-common- 
denominator of our sentiments and emotions. ‘That is, indeed, 
the opposition I wish to emphasize ; and when I have said further 
that all poetry, in which I include all lyrical impulses whatsoever, 
is the product of the personality, and therefore inhibited in a 
character, I have stated the main theme of my essay.” 
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This passage is the kernel of Mr. Herbert Read’s Form in Modern 
Poetry (Sheed & Ward, 2s. 6d.), and it is quoted by Mr. Eliot at the 
conclusion of After Strange Gods, where it serves as an illustration of 
“‘modern heresy’’. It remains at the centre of Mr. Read’s thinking 
and its implications are developed in his latest book. Mr. Read is 
certainly one of the most interesting heresiarchs of the present time. 
He is touched by every movement of the mind, which has any appear- 
ance of vitality, although he is ultimately held by none of them. He 
criticizes and chooses and passes on. Mr. Eliot’s rather dogmatic 
attribution of heresy is not incorrect. For what is the modern heretic 
but the man of good-will for whom the search for orthodoxy has 
been replaced by the practice of ec/ecticism ? 

Yet Mr. Read claims no universal validity for his conclusions. 
His attitude is one of “‘active disbelief”, in which the agnosticism 
paralyses the activity. He admits his “respect for genuinely religious 
people’’, and affirms that “‘many of my best friends, with whom | 
am in closest natural sympathy, are devout Christians’. He refers 
to the assumption that he was “‘at least in sympathy with the Catholic 
Church, and perhaps a Neo-Thomist”’. And then follows a curious 
passage : 


“It is very possible that if I had been born in France rather than 
England, I should have been drawn into one or other of those 
Catholic groups which seem to be able to reconcile an intellectual 
support of the Catholic faith with a complete disregard of, and 
even contempt for, the Catholic hierarchy. But even that is doubt- 
ful. The state of unbelief to which I refer cannot possibly lead 
to any positive action, least of all to political activity.” 


Does this mean that Mr. Read might have been a Catholic if he 
could have dropped in on M. Bernanos or M. Massis and listened to 
their views on Cardinal Goma or Cardinal Andrieu? In other 
centuries he could have listened, without crossing the Channel, to 
what John of Salisbury or St. Thomas More said about the hierarchy 
or, by crossing the Alps, to what St. Catherine of Siena said about 
the Pope. Mr. Read must surely know that the divine character of 
the Church is not, according to Catholic belief, compromised by the 
failings of her officials. Either Catholicism is true or it is not true ; 
and if it is true, it is true everywhere. One has an uneasy suspicion 
that what might have attracted Mr. Read was not the Church but the 
petite chapelle. 

Mr. Read gives a fascinating account of how he reached his present 
position of aesthetic individualism. 


“If I cling to a realm of super-material values . . . it is because 
the existence of such values is as evident to my senses as sticks 
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and stones. For a knowledge of the reality of these values I do not 
need to go further than the realm of aesthetics.”’ 


Many Christian believers will go with Mr. Read when he says 
that the most intense experiences of his life have not been “‘moral or 
religious, but aesthetic”. But it is among the paradoxes of the Chris- 
tian life that the greatest experience is one that is not generally 
experienced. The Christian is resigned to “‘seeing through a glass, 
darkly”. Notso Mr. Read; being unable to see God as clearly as he 
can see Cézanne, he will prefer to shut his eyes to that particular 
window. He thinks that Cézanne or Chartres may let in more light. 
So they may; but it is not the same light. The aesthetic experience, 
as Maritain wrote to Jean Cocteau, is analogous to the religious 
experience, but it is not the same experience. ‘““There is no more 
deadly error than to look to art for the super-substantial nourishment 
of man.”’ Mr. Read is too sincere and intelligent a man to fall quite 
headlong into this heresy, but he does say that, for him, art is as 
far as he can get. It is the point of departure into agnosticism, and 
he stands poised where Rilke stood. He does not oppose art to 
religion, but he does oppose it to ethics ; and there is a sense, which 
Mr. Eliot did not perhaps recognize, where the opposition may be 
sustained. 

Mr. Read’s antithesis between the man of personality and the man 
of character is clear from daily observation; the tension between 
them gives life and colour to society. One may agree with Mr. Read 
that our educational system tends to favour the second at the expense 
of the first, although one may doubt whether the first can be produced 
by any system whatsoever. Yet can there be any question on which 
side the saints would have stood ? Who thinks of St. Francis or St. 
John of the Cross or St. Jeanne d’Arc as primarily men and women 
of character? They are, at least analogously, with Keats and Shake- 
speare. They are impelled not by duty but-by love, not by ethics 
but by beauty. They are moved precisely by that “‘sense of glory’’, 
whose deepest meaning Mr. Read found in Traherne and which he 
has always identified ‘‘with his source of all virtuous and unselfish 
actions”. It is curious that Mr. Read does not see that his dilemma 
disappears with this very profound admission. 

For he retreats into the pis aller of a “‘reasonable endeavourism”’ 
which a glance at the world should tell him will not work. If man 
will not brace himself for the impossible ascent, he is in danger of the 
irretrievable fall. 

Reasonable endeavourism can easily become unreasonable desire. 
Mr. Read quotes Kirkegaard, who has greatly influenced him, to 
protest that endeavourism is not a limited or shallow ethic; ‘“‘that it 
is a complete alternative to the religious ethic ; and the only question 
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is its subjective adequacy.” If this means that many people are good 
without the hope of heaven or the fear of hell, one may agree, with 
the rather important reservation that many more are not. The objec- 
tion against endeavourism is not that it is shallow or limited or 
incomplete—although I think it could be shown that it is all these 
—but that for most people it is an ethic on paper. 

The question finally suggests itself: how is it that a man of Mr. 
Read’s exceptional intelligence and sensibility, wide reading and 
interest in religions, should yet find in the study of comparative 
religion a support for his agnosticism ? The answer, I think, is simple. 
He has never compared. Nowhere in this history of his opinions 
does he ask himself whether at a certain moment in time God became 
man; whether at another moment a man rose from the dead ; whether, 
if he rose, he was not indeed God. Yet the truth of Christianity 
and the claims of the Church depend on the answer to these ques- 
tions. The burden of the first apostolic message was that some- 
thing had happened ; and the pagan world was asked to accommo- 
date itself not to a philosophy but to a fact. It is a defect of Mr. 
Read’s searching and subtle, yet extremely subjective, approach that 
he does not trouble himself with questions of historical evidence. 
The same defect is glaring in minds less trained than his. 

Like every civilized man, Mr. Read is acutely aware of his separa- 
tion from other men, and pushes to extemes the evident fact that each 
individual looks at truth in a different way. In fact, he pushes the 
distinction from the person to the truth, and then robs his thought 
of any universal validity. This he will admit, and admit humbly. 
Mauriac has written in Bien et Mammon that “‘our special aspect is 
given us by our sorrow and our special contours are fixed and checked 
by our cross’. The cross is different, but the cross remains. Mr. 
Read suspects that “‘actually we all construct our private myths, and 
that even the members of a dogmatic Church, if they have any 
imagination at all, elaborate a separate phantasy from the symbols 
and ideas which are communicated to them’’. It would be interesting 
to know in what way the phantasy of Fra Angelico was “‘separate”’ 
from the idea of the Annunciation, or the phantasy of El Greco 
from the idea of the Crucifixion. The phantasy is proper to each 
artist, the symbol is common to both. But in neither case are the 
phantasy and symbol disconnected. 

Contemporary readers are familiar with Mr. Read’s advocacy of 
surrealist art and his general acceptance of Freud’s theory of the sub- 
conscious. This has limited the scope and biassed the conclusions of 
his criticism, but it has not impaired the freshness of his creative 
work. Mr. Read is a very considerable artist in words. The first 
portion of the book under review is a reprinting of ““The Innocent 
Eye’’, in which he gives an account of his childhood on a Yorkshire 
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farm. This is a minor masterpiece. When he speaks of the foldgarth 
where “‘morning and night, and most often by lanthorn light . . 
the cows were milked in a glow and atmosphere which is for me the 
glow and atmosphere of the Nativity”; or of his first hunt—“I do 
not remember the blood, nor the joking huntsmen ; only the plumed 
breath of the horses, the jingle of their harness, the beads of dew and 
the white gossamer on the tangled hedge beside us”’, one wishes that 
Mr. Read had given more of his time to imaginative rather than to 
critical writing. ‘““The End of a War’’ remains, in my judgement, 
the best single poem inspired by the years of battle. Here, as else- 
where, Mr. Read allows the influences—Nietzsche, Sorel, and the 
rest—under which he has laboured, to fall away from him and his 
work stands up with a unique and personal integrity. 

ROBERT SPEAIGHT. 


Introduction to Proust. His Life, His Circle, and His Work. By Derrick 
Leon. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 125. 6d. net.) 


THE main fault of this book is in its title and implied intention. No 
great writer should be introduced otherwise than by his work. This is 
particularly true of Marcel Proust. The fascination that lay in the 
first paragraph of Du Cété de Chez Swann for most of us who came to it 
before the spate of critical ‘‘appreciations’’ had obscured the trail, 
depended upon the sense of mystery which lay upon it. We wanted 
to discover the-clue for ourselves: we needed no guide. Book by 
book we followed the slow unwinding, seeing the pattern gradually 
emerge, until at the very end of Le Temps Retrouvé the narrative came 
full circle and the last sentence of the fifteenth volume led straight 
back to the opening sentence of the first. “‘It was a dark and stormy 
night. The brigands sat by the camp fire. ‘Tell us a story, Antonio,’ 
said one of them. And this is the story Antonio told: ‘It was a dark 
and stormy night,’ etc., etc.’ Such, in its simplest form, is the scheme 
on which Proust’s great work is constructed, and it should be ap- 
proached without foreknowledge. With this proviso, however, we 
can give Mr. Leon full credit for a remarkably lucid, sympathetic and 
intelligent piece of analysis and literary understanding. Those who 
find delight in Proust’s novel will read this volume with the greatest 
possible interest. In its first section we are told of its author’s life— 
and if Mr. Leon draws rather more frequently than a biographer is 
generally entitled to do upon the material of the fiction, he is, perhaps, 
not wholly unjustified in here parading what has come to be known in 
criticism as the ‘‘personal heresy’’—of the salons he frequented and the 
people he knew. Weare legitimately entertained to learn how much of 
Mme. Aubernon went to construct Mme. Verdurin, and the extent to 
which Combray can be identified with Illiers. Inessential though the 
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information is, it does add something of pleasure to our vision of the 
Proustian scene. 

In the middle part we are given a useful summary of the seven 
separate parts of the work, and in the last Mr. Leon offers a short essay 
in criticism. This is wholly admirable. He smoothes away difficulties 
without ignoring faults. Enthusiasm never leads him into absurdity. 
He does much to solve the problem of the novel’s appeal, and that 
there is a problem few readers will deny. Why are we fascinated by 
this huge narrative? How is it that these thousands of pages, so 
solidly and so badly printed, can win our enthusiastic allegiance ? 
Most of them deal with hateful people whose vicious uselessness is 
increasingly stressed by the author as the story develops. M. Feuil- 
lerat (whose name is oddly omitted from the bibliography) has shown 
that the general tendency of all Proust’s monstrous emendations was to 
make the shadows darker, to remove all graciousness and goodness 
from the people of his world. Yet, knowing this, and knowing, too, 
all the redundancies, all the acres of boredom, we remain overwhelm- 
ingly conscious of the charm—assuming, that is, that we ever felt it. 

The miracle, as Mr. Leon points out, lies in the fact that by evoking 
a personal and highly peculiar past Proust manages to awaken in his 
readers a similar vividness of recollection. He based his recon- 
struction of lost time on non-rational methods of remembrance, and, 
by the force of genius, made those methods valid through the medium 
of the written word. We are excited not only by what he remembers 
but by the actual process of memory. His madeleine soaked in tea is 
operative for those who only vaguely know what a madeleine is. His 
hedge of aubépines stabs other memories awake in us whose back- 
ground may be wholly different. This is the part of his work which 
mostly accounts for its success. Proustian criticism has, of late years, 
overstressed the social panorama and the satiric emphasis which lights 
it. That is no doubt important, is an inextricable part of the whole 
design, but the keynote to the whole is to be found, as its author in- 
tended it to be found, in the recreation of that past in which alone the 
author found the secret of existence and the assurance of a real 
significance in life and art. Marcel Proust marks the end of a period, 
not because, as is often said, he painted a decaying society, but because 
he developed the romantic approach to a point beyond which it cannot 
go. Classical, Romantic, Classical—the cycle is continuously repeated 
in the course of literary history, and because the romantic element is 
indestructible in the human spirit, the fascination of his achievement 
will always find responsive minds. 
GERARD HOopkKINS. 








